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MAN’S RATIONALITY— 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEW 


By Robert B. Nordberg* 


F TWO SYSTEMS PRESENT CONTRASTED VIEWS of a 
subject, they cannot be reconciled. Psychiatry, especially 
psychoanalysis, presents man as a profoundly irrational creature.’ 
Christianity sees man as guided by reason. Therefore, the two 
cannot be made compatible. This, briefly, is the logic by which 
some have asserted that a hopeless schism stretches between 
Catholicism and psychoanalysis. This logic has been criticized 
and evaluated from various standpoints. The writer’s present in- 
tention is largely confined to an analysis of several concepts of 
“rationality.” 

Sigmund Freud claimed in his autobiography that he had not 
read Schopenhauer or Nietzsche until far along in his career. 
G. B. Shaw made the same claim of himself. In both cases, the 
discerning reader is not readily convinced. In any case, Freud 
was heavily influenced by the anti-intellectualism of the times. 
At the core of his work was the theory that will has primacy over 
intellect. On this view, one’s beliefs and decisions are dictated 
by emotions and clothed in respectable garments by reason. 
Reason is a midget who can see, carried on the shoulders of a 
blind giant--will. 

If one holds that the origin and explanation of all conscious 
events is to be found in the unconscious, then reason becomes a 
mockery. After all, to call a thought or wish “unconscious” is 
by implication to call it uncontrollable. If “I” am the conscious 
ego, “I” cannot govern unconscious mental states. Therefore “I” 


* Robert B. Nordberg, Ed.D., is an instructor in the Department of 
Education of The Catholic University of America. 


1Gordon W. Allport, Personality: a Psycholo, Interpretation (N 
York: Henry Holt, 1946), pp. 181-189. 
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am at the mercy of an irresponsible, inconsistent “it."* But if 
Freud was right, the stream of consciousness is but the smoke and 
flame struck off by subterranean psychological machinery. If we 
invoke the concept of will to answer to this picture, the Freudian 
is not impressed. The will, for him, is instinctive and impulsive, 
pre-rational. 

This view of the primacy of will over intellect is by no means 
confined to psychoanalysts, incidentally. William McDougall, 
although he spoke of “purposive striving,” held that instincts are 
the primary motive-forces of human nature. Psychologists, for the 
most part, have been inclined to regard “will” as a name for the 
strongest motive in any situation.’ 

By denying man’s rationality, the orthodox Freudian strikes 
a direct blow at several central concepts of Christianity. Under- 
standing, freedom of will, and personal immortality are implicat- 
ed. Also, by taking away man’s freedom of will, you take away his 
moral accountability.4,5 Curiously, though, most of those who 
deny that man has freedom of choice continue to hold themselves 
answerable for their deeds. Experience, of course, dictates the 
motives that will operate in any given situation, and the per- 
ceptual modes that will be brought to bear. The freedom that 
everyone knows, introspectively, that he has, is the freedom—with 
respect to any posed alternative—to act or not to act. This power 
of choice belongs at last in the category of mysteries; yet it is 
subjectively familiar to us all. 


MEANING OF RATIONALITY 


Can we, then, compromise with the psychoanalytical view of 
man? What, on our side, do we mean in asserting man to be a 
rational creature? “Rationality” has at least two senses. In its 


2 Psycho-physiology often leaves the same implication. See Frederick 
H. Lund, Emotions—Their Psychological, Physiological, and Educative 
Implications (New York: Ronald Press, 1942), pp. 237-238. Occasionally 
“Psychic Determinism and Responsibility,” Psychiatric Quarterly, XXVII, 
(1953), 543-562. 

3 A good example of mechanistic psychology: Lynde C. Steckle, Problems 
of Human Adjustment (New York: Harper and Bros., 1946), pp. 1-6. 

4 Carney Landis and M. Marjorie Bolles, Textbook of Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy (New York: McGraw-Hill, Book Co., 1947), p. 493. 

5 Steckle, op. cit., p. 260. : 
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broadest usage, it refers to the human power to conceptualize. 
A concept is qualitatively different from any sensation or combi- 
nation of sensations. It is abstract, universal, and belongs to the 
spiritual order. In this sense, all human beings are rational. We 
apply the adjective even to the infant, for he has the innate power 
to conceptualize, even though it is not yet developed. Of course, 
the degree of power to conceptualize varies from one person to 
another, which is why one person needs a larger vocabulary than 
does another. 

In a stricter sense, “rationality” refers to judgment. Jucgment, 
as the term is used here, differs from conceptualization in that 
one can form a concept without affirming or denying the existence 
of any object thereof. Judgment, on the other hand, joins a sub- 
ject with a predicate, essence with existence. Not merely “tall” 
but “This man is tall.” The power of judgment is often not on a 
par with that of conceptualization, especially when one’s emotions 
and self-esteem are involved. The existing tests of intelligence 
deal more with conceptualization than with judgment. That is 
why a neurotic person may suffer no less of IQ despite his mani- 
festly diminished ability to make sound decisions. 

We should also define pseudo-rationality, which is the casting 
in logical form of conclusions of emotionalized origin.* In other 
words, pseudo-rationality is the sort of thing to which the Freu- 
dians reduce all rationality. For the remainder of our discus- 
sion, we shall be concerned with rationality in the sense of power 
of judgment, and with pseudo-rationality. It is a commonplace 
that each of us is guilty of one or another amount of pseudo- 
rationality. As advertisements and political campaigns remind 
us to our sorrow, no conclusion is so patently outrageous that it 
cannot be decked out in the accountrements of syllogism, sorites, 
and enthymeme. The distinction between rationality and pseudo- 
rationality is not logical but psychological. The one starts with 
evidence and follows it where it leads. The other starts with 
a conclusion and ignores such facts as do not fit it. People do 
rationalize, regress, project, identify, and employ all the “mental 
mechanisms” about which clinicians speak.1. The question is: 
Allport, op. cit., pp. 169-173. 

7™For a good example of student rationalization, see Paul Torrance, 


“Rationalizations about Test Performance as a Function of Self-Concepts,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, XXXIX (1954), 211-217. 
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Are we also capable of genuine rationality? Can our reason attain 
a basic independence of unconscious pressures? Decidedly! 
In fact, it is this sort of result the psychoanalyst in effect promises 
us as the result of psychotherapy. The assumption of psycho- 
therapy is that the person who becomes aware of his repressed 
thoughts, feelings, and motives, can consciously and honestly rea- 
son about problems that formerly he handled with much logic 
and little reason. The person who is free of unconscious conflicts 
does not have to select his conclusions in advance. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


It seems, then, that psychoanalysis can be reconciled with 
Christian doctrine on this point if two conditions are met on 
each side. The psychoanalyst must (1) admit that man can be 
rational, in the specific sense of power of judgment, and (2) 
admit that this is not only a possibility, but a desirable one. The 
basic error of modern thought is that it glorifies the irrational. 
The Catholic apologist, for his part, must (1) emphasize the 
distinction between power of conceptualization and power of 
thought and (2) admit that the latter, as involving judgment, 
is a potentiality not always reduced to act. 

Neither should it be thought that psychoanalysis or any other 
form of psychotherapy is a necessary price for everyone who seeks 
true rationality. The concept of free will does not entail a denial 
that the energies of the unconscious probably exercise pressure 
upon every choice, but that does not mean that they necessarily 
compel the choice. On the other hand, Catholic theologians have 
always recognized that there are possible circumstances which 
rob a person of his freedom of will. These, however, are not 
typical circumstances by any means! Herein lies a special danger 
of psychoanalysis: the normal is formulated in terms of the ab- 
normal, the healthy “explained” by generalizations extended from 
the pathological.’ In all circumstances, however, there is a limita- 
tion of our powers of rational decision, according to Christian 

teaching, as a result of original sin. Even divine grace does not 


8 Sigmund Frend, A General Introduction to Psycho- 


Analysis, trans. by 
— (Garden City, New York: Garden "City Pub. Co., 1943), 
pp 
® Allport, op. cit., p. 216. 
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force the will. Man’s fallen nature does not relieve him, though, 
of the obligation to direct his own actions. And the disturbances 
with which the psychiatrist works do not constitute a representa- 
tive “slice of life.” Ordinarily, man’s power of choice is intact. 
Experience often makes it very difficult to do the right thing, 
but seldom impossible! 

Any serious discussion of the implications of the pan-sexual 
tendencies in psychoanalysis would take us too far afield.!° For 
present purposes, let this suffice: if sexual motives underlie all 
maladjustment, the analyst cannot truly promise us rationality. 
For, even if one came to know what was in his unconscious, he 
presumably would still be its slave. Fortunately, most analysts 
today are dubious of this pan-sexual orientation." 


PSYCHIATRY AND RELIGION 


The relations between psychiatry and religion on the point of 
man’s power to reason and on other questions could have been 
much bettter from the outset if Dr. Freud had been a man of 
broader outlook. When he characterized all religion (also all 
morality) as a “compulsive neurosis,” little rapport was to be 
expected! The deep-seated bias of most of the early analysts 
against all forms of religion is reflected in the biographical ac- 
counts by Dr. Ernest Jones.'* This historical accident highlights 
the need for breadth of outlook and flexibility of modus operandi. 
We hold our subject-boundaries too rigidly. Only when they are 
freely and functionally crossed is real progress made. It is impor- 
tant to observe the boundaries of a problem, but not those of a 


10 For a full treatment of the relations between religion and psychiatry, 
see Pope Pius XII, “Discourse to the Delegates of the Fifth Congress of 
2sychotherapy and Clinical Psychology,” English trans., Linacre Quarterly, 
XX: 97-105 (1953). See also Francis P. Furlong, “Peaceful Coexistence of 
Religion and Psychiatry,” Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, XIX (November, 
1955), 210-226. 

11 There is also the question of varying connotations of “sex.” See Karen 
Homey, Neurosis and Human Growth (New York: W. W. Horton and Co., 
1950), pp. 300-306. 

12 A very good account of the early movement in this 
regard: William C. Bier, “Sigmund Freud and the Faith,” America, XCVI 


(November 17, 1956), 192-196. The height to which psychoanalysis has 
sometimes gone in reducing religious phenomena to the status of pathological 
symptoms is illustrated in: A. Bronson Feldman, “Freudian Theology, Part 
II,” Psychoanalysis, IV (1953), 37-53. Monotheism is called a rarefaction 
of anal eroticism. 
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subject. The continued existence of “schools of thought” in psy- 
chology and psychiatry, of cliques poorly able to communicate 
with each other and less able to co-operate, suggests that many 
people in the behavioral sciences are less interested in the problem 
of man than in preserving intact the terminology, methods, and 
biases in which they have been trained. Occasionally one hears 
debates, erudite but functionally pointless, as to whether rational 
and empirical psychology constitute one science or two. They 
illustrate this unproductive state of mind. Perhaps the real ques- 
tion in the back of the debater’s mind is, “Do I have to broaden 
my outlook?” 

We have liberal arts colleges so this insularity of viewpoint 
cannot exist, but they seem unable to cope with the irresistible 
temptation of many scholars and scientists to pursue focus at the 
expense of context. These “academic” problems are human 
problems. This may be a truism, but few truisms were ever more 
widely neglected! Only the mind that can climb all the way up 
and down the ladder of abstraction with agility and grace, that 
can communicate with others and respect what they have to con- 
tribute, can really push back the boundaries of human knowledge. 
And pedants have their ways to deal with such a mind when they 
encounter it! The pedant is a pseudo-rationalist; the true scholar 
has achieved genuine rationality. You may be sure that he has not 
done it without heeding (with or without psychotherapy) the 
Socratic injuction. 

RATIONALITY AND MATERIALISM 

Rationality is not compatible with materialistic monism.* If 
matter is all, there are no forms to abstract and no mind to abstract 
them. But psychiatry has tended strongly to this materialist out- 
look. There are historical reasons for this, but there is also the 
simple fact that medicine is a biological science. The implicit 
premise of psychiatry, questioned by too few, is that mental 
phenomena constitute a branch of biology. It has been the typical 
medical attitude that a mental event is “explained” by correlating 
it with something physiological—which something receives its 
own “explanation” by being reduced to chemical terms.!* This 


18 Thorpe, op. cit., pp. 85-94. 
14 Landis and Bolles, op. cit., pp. 422-425. 
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is what Dr. Karl Stern, a Catholic psychiatrist, has called the 
“nothing but” approach. It makes no distinction between what 
a thing is and that which is something, and takes it for granted 
that “What is it?” means “What's it made of?” 

This materialism is intimately involved in the growing reliance 
on such “tranquilizing” drugs as reserpine and chlorpromazine. 
We hear constantly that these drugs promise a revolution in treat- 
ment of the mentally ill. Those of us with reasonably good 
memories can easily recall half-a-dozen other similar develop- 
ments, the early promise of which was not fulfilled. No operation, 
for example, became popular as quickly as the frontal lobotomy, 
or so quickly faded from importance. It began to be clear that, 
at best, the lobotomy left a person with less of the same disease. 
It is already becoming clear with respect to the new drugs that 
calming the patient is not curing him. Chemical and surgical 
techniques, in themselves, fail to bring to the patient the new 
insight which is the sine qua non of real cure. These procedures 
lessen the degree of the disease, especially as regards its symp- 
tomatic expression. But cure, as the writer has suggested else- 
where, is usually a qualitative thing.’ 

A Catholic who understands and subscribes to the hylomorphic 
theory of mind-body relations is, it would seem, obliged to con- 
clude that what is essentially intellectual cannot be qualitatively 
altered via what is essentially material. We must approach the 
mental in mental terms. This is a very foundational proposition 
which is either true or false. If true, it suggests a drastic second 
look at psychiatry as constituted. It is a proposition that can be 
supported both philosophically and by clinical evidence. Every 
past attempt to cure mental disease through a biological approach 
has failed.'® In the case of the tranquilizing drugs, the conclusion 

15 Robert B. Nordberg, “A Needed Re-Orientation for Progress in the 
Woes) oka of Tomorrow, “The Catholic Educational Review, LIII (May, 

16 The reference here is to functional as against organic mental illness. 
Actually, even in organic types, psychotherapy is ultimately involved. It 
has been customary to call a mental disease organic if there is known struc- 
tural pathology. If no organic lesion is known, it is called functional, the 
implication sometimes being made that the lesion simply has not been found. 
This distinction between types of mental illness often rests upon a frankly 
materialistic basis. Even if no assumption is made that an unidentified 


organic lesion exists in the functional diseases, it is usually assumed that the 
mental phenomena in the case are by-products of malfunction of the body. 
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will probably soon be reached that the extent of their utility is 
to make the patient more amenable to psychotherapy. It is 
already agreed that the benefits of these techniques stop as soon 
as the patient is taken off the drug. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS AND PSYCHIATRISTS 


A note is in order on the relations between these two groups.!" 
Is it a secret that the tendency of the two has been to question 
one another’s credentials?!® Especially do many psychiatrists 
dispute the right of “laymen” to perform psychotherapy. The 
clinical psychologist is usually happy to settle for the status of an 
equal, 

The superior preparation which psychiatrists sometimes claim 
is based on the assumption that mental aberrations are out- 
growths of physical ones. It has become a catch-phrase that “A 
twisted thought is a twisted molecule.” But suppose that this is 
not true? Suppose that, after all, the mental does have to be 
approached in its own terms? A case might then be made for the 
superior preparation of the clinical psychologist, who ordinarily 
has had more training in mental functioning as such than the M.D. 
Curiously, clinical psychologists have tended to swallow un- 
critically the materialistic monism that inevitably serves to present 
the psychiatrist in a better light. Psychatrists and psychologists 
both have their parts to play in the prevention and treatment of 
mental illness. The more thoughtful and conscientious people in 


17 These terms are often confused. A psychiatrist is a Doctor of Medicine 
holding a diploma in chiatry and specializing in mental disorders. A 
psychologist is a specialist in the science of human behavior and conscious- 
ness. A clinical psychologist specializes in mental measurement and psycho- 
therapy. He usually holds a master’s or doctor’s de in psychology and 
has had supervised clinical ce. Psych is is a specific kind 
of psychotherapy practiced by psychiatrists and psychologists, mostly 
_ the former. An educational psychologist is one who applies psychological 

facts, theories, and methods to educational procedures. 

18 Treatments of this problem are apt to be slanted a bit one way or the 
other. The case for the clinical psychologist is presented by Carl Rogers, 
Counselling and Psychotherapy (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1942), pp. 256- 
258. A vg Ys viewpoint: E. Arian, “Quattro Anni di Attivita dt Centro 
di Psicologia Medica della Clinica Malattie Nervose e Mentali. Alcuni 
Insegnamenti e Considrazione,” Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia y Psychi- 
atria, XIV (1953), 169-172. Conclusion: the clinical psychologist cannot 
diagnose and is at best a “technical assistant.” 
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both fields have been seeking a means of coming together.’® Our 
present concern with relations between the two fields centers on 
tue relevance of the whole question to man’s rationality. 


POSTSCRIPT 


We have touched herein upon many things; but it is hoped that 
a golden thread of Catholic thought unites them all. The rele- 
vance of various forms of prevention and treatment of mental 
illness, the proper relations among various types of practitioners 
in this area, the need to cross subject-lines in working out systems 
of thought and of professional relationships, are all topics bound 
up with the issue of the rationality of man and the freedom of his 
will, The educational psychologist has a legitimate and even 
necessary concern with these matters. The preventive aspect of 
mental disease and the amelioration of minor emotional difficul- 
ties fall within his professional scope. Every classroom teacher, 
indeed, should be concerned also, The achievement by the pupil 
of mature rationality involves his whole personality and presup- 


poses the all-out assistance of the teacher.” 


There are 217 foreign students from 57 different coun- 
tries at The Catholic University of America this year. 


For the first time since its establishment eighty-seven 
years ago, Georgetown University Law School has a 
woman professor. In the school’s enrollment of 1,125 this. 
year there are 28 women students. 


Notre Dame University broke its tradition of more than 
a century and admitted a laywoman student this year. 
She is a polio patient who lives in South Bend, Indiana, 
and is working for the doctorate in education. 
19. H. Porter, Jr., An Introduction to Therapeutic Counse (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952), p. 101. wae 


20 Harold W. Bernard, Mental H for Classroom Teachers, (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, Book Co., 1952). pp. 17-21. 


NO PRIORITY FOR GUIDANCE 


By Francis J. Kerins* 


“Mf” WHOLE LIFE IS AN EPIGRAM,” writes Kierkegaard in 

his journals, “calculated to make people aware.” And, else- 
where, “I am a corrective, and the corrective must not be taken 
as the norm.” There is no implication intended that the great 
Kierkegaard would subscribe to the views herein expressed. As 
a matter of fact, he would have little use for them, since he had 
only the utmost contempt for the dons and their pedagogical dis- 
cussions, Rather, the point of the quotations is that this paper 
is the expression of a reaction, and, to that extent, hyperbolic. In 
a recent issue of this review there appeared an article entitled, 
“Guidance: Primary Function of the Catholic School.”! It is a 
very stimulating article, and expresses some very fine thinking. 
Much of the content is, indeed, indisputable. This paper, how- 
ever, has a point to make, in the nature of positing other relevant 
principles, and emphasizing other aspects of the problem. The 
general tenor of the point is that guidance is not the primary func- 
tion of the Catholic school. 


EDUCATION AND SCHOOLING 


The main tenet of the article in question is this: “Now if we 
examine closely the nature of the pupil, the ends of education, 
and the developmental tasks of youth, it is evident that the pri- 
mary responsibility of the Catholic school is guidance.”? And 
what is guidance? “[The pupil] is worthy of our most personal 
interest and help. This is the essence of guidance.”* The writer 
continues: 

... then guidance is your primary responsibility, for it 
is naught else but a tender solicitude for the best de- 
velopment of each pupil. As teachers, we have an obliga- 


* Francis J. Kerins, Ph.D., is an assistant professor of philosophy at 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colorado. 

1 James J. Cribbin, “Guidance: Primary Function of the Catholic School,” 
The Catholic Educational Review, LIV (November, 1956), 505-515. 

2 Tbid., 508. 3 Ibid., 509. 
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tion in conscience to instruct the very best we know how; 
as guides our influence for good arises from the all-per- 
vading impact of personality upon personality, which is 
the heart of guidance.* 

As a matter of fact, it does not seem nearly so evident that the 
teacher’s primary function is guidance. And, in addition to exam- 
ining the nature and tasks of the pupil, and the ends of education, 
we should examine the nature and ends of the school. “What, 
then, are the objectives for which we are striving in both educa- 
tion and guidance?’”® is not really the relevant question. Rather 
it is: What are the objectives for which we are striving in school- 
ing? There exists a simple but oft-forgotten difference between 
education and schooling. Granting that education in any form 
involves the impact of personality upon personality, we can say 
that education always involves “guidance” so understood, 
although that still tells us how the process takes place rather than 
what the process and its objectives are. We cannot, however, 
equate schooling with education; we cannot, but we do. And 
herein lies one of the gravest weaknesses of much contemporary 
educational theorizing. To the pragmatist, virtually every dis- 
tinction is a “false dichotomy.” It is disturbing to see so many 
Catholic thinkers adopting the same attitude. We need have no 
fear of distinctions. The distinction between essence and exis- 
tence is basic; the distincton between God and Caesar is per- 
manently valid; the distinction between education and schooling 
is vital. Pius XI, in his encyclical on education, writes as follows: 


Since however the younger generations must be train- 
ed in the arts and sciences for the advantage and pros- 
perity of civil society, and since the family of itself is 
unequal to this task, it was necessary to create that social 
institution, the school. But let it be borne in mind that 
this institution owes its existence to the initiative of the 
family and of the State. Hence considered in its his- 
torical origin, the school is by its very nature subsidiary 
and complementary to the family and to the Church.* 


This would seem to say, among other things, that the school 
is not the only, or even the major, agency of education. The 
4 Ibid. Ibid., 506. 


6 Pius XI, The Christian Education of Youth (Washington, D.C.: Nation- 
al Catholic Welfare Conference, 1936), p. 29. 
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school is, in effect, a specialized agency, with a specialized func- 
tion that is certainly not to be considered a substitute for the 
educational influence of the family or the Church. It is a hack- 
neyed phrase but true that in trying to do all things the school 
does nothing well. “To take but one example, as the educating 
influence of the home has waned, the school has been weighted 
down with work that, for the good of both family and child, is 
best done by parents.”’ If we say that guidance, as here defined, 
is the primary function of the school, we are really saying that 
the total education of the child is the primary function of the 
school. Such an analysis contradicts the very nature of the school 
as a specialized agency. The “whole child” concept, the educa- 
tionist’s slogans about teaching children rather than subjects, can 
have a valid meaning. We should never forget the unity of the 
human person, the interrelationships among the various human 
capacities, powers and activities, the pressing need for co-opera- 
tion among the various agencies of education. But this unity and 
wholeness have their locus in the child, and not in either the 
school or the work of the school. Because of the complexity of 
education and the variety of educational media, there is need for 
integration and co-operation. But when we speak as though the 
primary function of the school were coextensive with the educa- 
tional process, we are ignoring the complexity of the process 
and of its subject, and we are rejecting the obvious implications 
of the fact that there are various agencies. This is the key point 
here. “Education, of course, is a much broader term than formal 
schooling: intellectual virtue, moral training, physical culture, 
craftsmanship, even learning how to walk and feed one’s self— 
all belong to education, but they do not necessarily belong to the 
school.”8 

“Guidance” is, unfortunately, one of those words which means 
many different things to many different people. In this context, 
however, it has been given the most general of significations. It 
is “personal interest and help,” it is the “all-pervading impact of 
personality upon personality.” And we are told that we should 
not “limit our pedagogical horizons . . . to the academic blinders 


T Vincent Smith, “The Catholic School: A Reexamination,” Bulletin of 
the — Catholic Educational Association, LII (August, 1955), 38. 
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of a textbook.”® All of this is true, to an extent. Schooling should 
never be limited to a textbook, any more than medicine should be 
limited to medication. Every teacher must be concerned with 
all aspects of pupil development. But words do have to have 
some meaning. The word “primary” is a case in point. A primary 
end or function is the most important; secondary ends, though 
admitted, are by definition less important, and must be kept sub- 
ordinate. The secondary ends of schooling are, in fact, admissible 
precisely to the extent that they are ordered to and contribute to 
the primary end. And though there are semantic difficulties in- 
volved in the problem, the problem itself is far more than seman- 
tic. If the wrong end is identified as primary, the whole process 
of schooling is disordered and distorted. This unhappy situation 
has in some places transpired, in Catholic as well as other schools. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT: FUNCTION OF SCHOOL 


What, then, is the primary function of the Catholic school? 
Among all the tools of education, the school has for its 
precise and proper end that of teaching. In a tradition 
that surges back through the middle ages to the very 
beginnings of our culture in Greece and Rome, teaching 
has always been deemed the primary function of the 
school.!° 

And if we want to know what teaching is, we can do no better 

than to go to the Angelic Doctor. It may be true that the chal- 

lenge facing the schools today “will not be met any more by 
reiterating impressive quotations from St. Thomas than it will 
be by parroting Deweyan dicta.”"! But, there are many who feel 
that St. Thomas has a great deal more to say to us than Dewey, 
and that much of it is genuinely relevant to educational problems. 

We will, perhaps, by trying to understand and apply some of the 

impressive quotations from St. Thomas, have a much better idea 

of what, as teachers, we are trying to do. 

. .. aman is said to cause knowledge in another through 


the activity of the learner’s own natual reason, and this is 
teaching. So, one is said to teach another and be his 


® Cribbin, op. cit., 509. 
10 Smith, op. cit., 41-42. 
11 Cribbin, op. cit., 513. 
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teacher. This is what the Philosopher means when he 
says: “Demonstration is a syllogism which makes some- 
one know.”?2 

And again: “One person is said to teach another inasmuch as, 
by signs, he manifests to that other the reasoning process which 
he himself goes through by his own natural reason." 

Certainly this is not the only function of the school; certainly, 
too, the lower the level of education, the less emphasis on and 
differentiation of this primary end there will be. Nevertheless, 
with all appropriate qualifications, it must mean something to us. 


In summary, only knowledge, and in the last analysis 
only scientific knowledge, is transmitted by teaching. 
If the school is a teaching institution, by contrast to the 
specific aims of other educational agencies, the primary 
aim of the school is to communicate knowledge and 
truth. The proper end of the school is not democracy, 
not adjustment, not citizenship, not economic gain, not 
even moral virtue, though of these aspects of the 
human person can claim immeasurable benefits as by- 
products of a school that does the school’s work. That 
work, under Catholic auspices, is nothing less than the 
formation of the Catholic intelligence.1* 

Nor is intellectual development a small thing to be the primary 
end of the school. There is far too much talk about “mere” in- 
tellectual development. It is his intellectual powers which dis- 
tinguish man from a beast; it is his intellectual powers which 
should order and direct and transform all the lower powers in 
the life of a reasoned being. If there is justification for the 
identification of a “Patron of the Christian Schools,” then it 
does not seem inapposite that every Catholic school should be 
permeated by the profound and consistent intellectualism of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. It is true indeed that “.. . to focus on 
the pupil’s intellectual development to the neglect of his other 
powers is to be false to the Christian concept of education and 
to make an unchristian travesty of God’s creation.”5 But, if 
there is any single human power which is neglected in modern 


12St. Thomas Aquinas, The Teacher (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 
I 


14 Smith, op. cit., 41-42. 
15 Cribbin, op. cit., 509. 16 Ibid. 
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educational theory and practice, it is that most human of 
powers, the intellect. A primary end is wretchedly neglected 
unless it remains primary, and unless all the other ends are 
subordinated to it. 


ACCEPTING SUBSTITUTES FOR RIGHT PRINCIPLES 


Not one of the points made here is new or in any way original. ° 
But we need not accept the Deweyan dictum that age implies 
unreliability. Too many Catholics indeed are unwilling to profit 
by the valuable contributions of modern thought. And, when 
we can overcome that obstacle of exclusionism, we seem too 
much inclined to reject the best and accept the worst that is in 
modern thought. Some of the worst tenets of educational 
pragmatism, some of the least sound emotional fads of contem- 
porary school practice, have been foisted on Catholic teachers 
as substitutes for right principles. “To concentrate on skill or 
technique, subject or course, however essential, as though it 
were an end in itself rather than merely a means to an end is 
a monstrous perversion of the educational process,”!* we are 
told. This is very impressive; but the development of intellectual 
virtue is an end in itself, and it is the precise and noble end for 
which schools exist. Speculative knowledge is not for anything, 
and it is greater than practical knowledge. Only in a cultural 
context of deeply embedded anti-intellectualism would these 
truths need constant repetition. 

“Hence,” the teacher is advised, “to restrict your efforts to 
the minutiae of a poorly-written textbook would be fatal.”!7 
And surely it would. This, however, hardly refutes the primacy 
of intellectual development. Textbooks, and all kinds of books, 
can be a great aid in the teacher’s efforts. It is another Deweyan 
dictum that textbooks, in general, are poorly written, and that 
most books contain exclusively minutiae. “Our Lord . . . wrote 
no books, neither did He use them much.”!* He also walked 
upon water. But it less than certain that we would be wise in 
either case to attempt a literal emulation. We have “dismal 
statistics concerning the prevalence of juvenile delinquency, 
disgruntled workers in industry, problem drinkers, and just ec- 


17 Thid., 511. 18 Ibid., 513. 
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centric folk.”1® And “show me the book,” we are asked, “which 
will guarantee that the pupil will avoid these pitfalls; name me 
the text or syllabus which will assure his safe passage through 
the difficulties of life.”2° No such book or syllabus exists, 
patently. The weakness, however, lies not in the books and 
syllabi, but in the exaggerated and presumptuous claims attach- 
ed to them by their critics. No one ever used a text or syllabus 
with such grandiose objectives. Only those who have assimilated 
the pragmatists’ contempt for books set such preposterous goals, 
the better to condemn a failure to meet them. If books and 
syllabi can help in teaching, they are justified. We might, in- 
deed, ask for the guidance program that will provide such a 
guarantee and assurance: we will find none. 
ASSIGNING TOO MUCH TO THE SCHOOL 

All of this may not be perfectly fair to the article in question. 
It wished to make a point, and contained a number of qualifica- 
tions. But, as was stated earlier, this paper also has a point, and 
is somewhat intrinsically hyperbolic. All agree that “it would 
be tragic were the school to spread itself so thinly over the 
entire landscape that its proper function, and the one, which if 
it fails will perhaps forever remain undone, is neglected.”?! 
But, if “the proper function of the school . . . is the formal 
education of the pupil as a human being in order that he may 
perform both effectively and happily those roles which he must 
play in life as a citizen of two worlds, the mundane and the 
divine,”*? that is surely spreading itself over the entire land- 
scape. If we include all that is on earth and all that is in heaven, 
what is there that is not the proper function of the school? 

Let us, then, reject the assumption that the teacher has the 
duties of parent and pastor, psychiatrist and policeman. Let 
the parents teach their children how to eat, and how to obey. 
Let them take their children to church, and teach them how 
to pray. And let the school get on with the task of schooling. 
it is not so small a task that it can be done between lessons in 
emotional adjustment or after exercises in social participation. 
It is a lifelong and arduous task directly related to the ultimate 
end of man: to know the Truth. 


19 512. Ibid. Ibid. 514. 22 Ibid. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES 
OF SCIENCE COURSES 


By Rev. Charles F. Donovan, S.J.* 


Ww" DO WE TEACH SCIENCE? In an age dominated 
by science the question seems pointless. The need for 
scientists and for a general understanding of science for modern 
living is obvious. Usefulness for contemporary life is one norm 
for deciding what should be taught in schools. Some educators 
consider it the only norm. But science has a claim to a place in 
education apart from and prior to considerations of practicality. 
We should be able to spell out this claim for our own satisfaction 
and, if necessary, as an answer to those who may sympathize 
with Dr. Moberly, headmaster of Winchester, who said of 
scientific studies, “I hardly know what their value is; .. . as a 
matter of education and training of the mind, which is our par- 
ticular duty as intructors, I do not feel the value of them.”* 

In his famous essay on “Knowledge Its Own End,” Cardinal 
Newman distinguished between liberal and useful knowledge, 
not placing them in necessary opposition, but holding that 
liberal knowledge, prior to issuing in utility, is itself a good. 
Since modern physical science has issued in utility to such a 
spectacular degree, there is danger that some of the intrinsic 
educational values of scientific courses will be obscured. Seven 
of these humanistic and timeless values are listed here. 


FOLLOWS GRAIN OF HUMAN LEARNING 


In the first place scientific learning proceeds according to the 
grain of human learning. And by “science” and “scientific” we 
mean physical science as defined by Dr. Hugh S. Taylor: “The 
scientist is concerned with the nature of the physical world as 
it is apprehended through the senses. His method is ex- 

* Rev. Charles F. Donovan, S. J., Ph.D., is dean of the School of 


Education at Boston College. This article is adapted from a paper delivered 
at the Workshop in Science Education, held at Boston College in July, 1956. 


1 Cited in W.F. Connell The Educational Thought and Influence of 
Matthew Arnold (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1950), p. 188. 
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perimental.” An axiom of epistemology has it that “nothing is 
in the intellect that was not first in the senses.” Intellectual 
knowledge is of a higher order than sense knowledge. It is spir- 
itual; it abstracts from the materiality of sense knowledge. But 
the fact remains that human knowledge starts with data 
reported at the level of sense. A rereading of Dr. Taylor’s 
definition of science points up the radically human quality of 
scientific learning, since it involves a systematic use of both 
levels of learning, sense and intellectual. 

But, one might object, if learning of any kind must proceed 
by this cognitive ascent from sense to spiritual knowledge, if 
the origin of ideas is basically the same whether the ideas be 
philosophical, artistic, or scientific, why should we single out 
science as a special exemplar of the process of human learning? 
It is because in science sense cognition, which is so often casu- 
al and informal, is controlled, deliberate, rigorously exact. Such 
control and self-consciousness at the level of sense learning is 
not appropriate for all kinds of knowledge, nor would we have 
time for it in general human experience. Still, scientific learning 
with its disciplined use of sense data is an antidote to careless- 
ness in the initial steps of human learning. One thing is certain: 
anyone who contemns science because it deals too intimately 
with matter is guilty of angelism; he actually contemns man’s 
nature and man’s natural learning. 

FOSTERS LOYALTY TO FACTS 

In science we learn to face facts. In his Humane Psychology 
of Education Father Castiello says that “loyalty to the object” 
is the great lesson of science. The scientist’s task is simply to 
open his eyes, to see, and state. At least this is the first step in 
scientific investigation; and at every step, whether in observa- 
tion, hypothesizing, or generalizing, the fact is paramount. 
Before impervious but intransigent fact, as has been said, the 
scientist sits humbly, like a child. 

In other studies facts are also important. But nowhere are 
unwarranted opinion, vagueness, or indefinite thinking so out of 
place as in science. Precision, accuracy, exactness, honesty, vera- 


8 Jaime Castiello, A Humane Psychology of Education (New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1936), p. 154. 
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city—these are mental habits that may be acquired through other 
disciplines and may grace the scholar in other fields. But they 
are necessary qualities in a good scientist. It would be too much 
to claim, of course, that these high virtues transfer automatically 
to all the non-scientific areas of the scientist's life. 


TEACHES OBJECTIVITY 


Science teaches objectivity. This is an extension of the 
preceding quality. Not only does the scientist seek facts; he seeks 
them in a mood of open-mindedness and non-committal. He has 
no preconceived theory into which the results of his observations 
or experiments will be forced, as into a Procrustean bed. To be 
sure, he formulates hypotheses; but they remain hypothetical un- 
til the facts have had their say. In case of a clash, facts do not 
yield to hypotheses or hopes; hypotheses and hopes yield to facts. 
The spirit of science is thus opposed to bigotry aand prejudgment, 
as is all true scholarship. Bias is out of place in any branch of 
study, but in other disciplines lack of scholarly integrity, ideo- 
logical servitude, and weighted intepretation are not so readily 
detected. Impartial honesty is a necessity for a true scientist; 
anything less is damagingly obvious. 


ENCOURAGES INVENTIVE SPIRIT 


Science encourages an optimistic, creative outlook. Sir Richard 
Livingstone feels that great as is the value of science for training 
in habits of observation, precision, and objectivity, an even great- 
er boon is to be found in the forward-looking and inventive 
spirit it imparts to the mind. He says: 


It introduces us to the material world and thereby 
widens immensely the horizon of the mind, extends its 
range, gives it a sense of infinite possibilities, and makes 
life more interesting and alive. It is rare to find a scien- 
tist who is pessimistic or defeatist, for he lives in an 
atmosphere of progress, of creation, with the promise of 
a heaven—at least on earth. Natural science is creative 
and forward-looking. The scientist is an explorer of 
an unknown world with infinite possibilities of dis- 
covery; and not only is the act of discovery exciting, but 
it leads on to action, to practical results. It seeks to 
know, but also to transform, the world, and this is a 
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further excitement and stimulus to those who follow it. 
No other subject has these qualities to the same ex-- 
REVEALS GOD'S HANDIWORK 
Science reveals God’s handiwork. Most humanistic studies— 
literature, art, history—deal with the works of man. In science 
we are in direct contact with God’s own handiwork. Nature is 
both God’s art product and His alphabet through which He 
speaks to us. His creatures are signposts pointing to their Maker. 
St. Paul put it this way: “From the foundation of the world 
men have caught sight of His invisible nature, His eternal power 
and His divineness, as they are known through His creatures.” 
Our present Holy Father has said that every time science has 
unlocked the door of one of nature’s mysteries, God has been 
found on the other side. Scientific study often brings us face 
to face with the immense, the unknown, the unseen, the mysteri- 
ous, where it is natural for the mind to look upwards to God. The 
Catholic teacher, indeed any wise teacher, does not cross the 
psychology of the child by turning aside his questions “why?” 
and “by whom?” Awe and wonder at the marvels of nature are 
but the obverse side of reverence and adoration of the Creator. 


The eminent scientist, Dr. Hugh Taylor, makes the point that, 
while all phases of science study do not automatically precipitate 
thoughts of origin and teleology, still even simple observations 
and experiments in physics and chemistry can open up such ques- 
tions. He gives the following example: 


The simple observation that the density of ice is less 
than that of water, in sharp contrast to the normally 
greater density of the solid forms of most material sub- 
stances, can readily precipitate discussions as to the sig- 
nificance of this exceptional behavior. The observation 
that, by reason of its lighter density, the rivers and lakes 
freeze on the surface and not from the bottom up, with 
conservation during freezing weather of the living things 
which are normally found in such environment, can 
easily lead to a consciousness on the part of the student 
that teleology may be involved.® 


# Richard W. Livingstone, Education and the Spirit of the Age (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1952), pp. 75-76. 
5 Rom. 1:20. 6 Taylor, op. cit., p. 211. 
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Perhaps it should be pointed out that once one is impelled 
through scientific study, to consider problems of origin, order, 
and finality or to assert the existence of God, he operates no 
longer as a scientist but as a philosopher. In this case science 
is the occasion of a different and higher study. Science itself 
makes no assertions about the spiritual order, but as indicated 
it raises significant questions and erects helpful signposts that 
guide reason in its ascent from the visible to the invisible. 


HELPS MAN SUBDUE THE EARTH 


Through science man fulfills God’s primitive mandate to the 
human race to subdue the earth. We read in Genesis 1:27 and 
28: “And God created man to His own image, to the image of 
God He created him; male and female He created them. And 
God blessed them saying: Increase and multiply and fill the 
earth and subdue it, and rule over the fishes of the seas and the 
fowls of the air and all living creatures that move upon the earth.” 
The French Jesuit theologian, Henri de Lubac, has a penetrating 
commentary on this passage: 

He [man] is created, as Genesis tells us, “in the image 
of God”. And if in the image of God, surely in the image 
of the Creator. In his own way he must, therefore, imi- 
tate Him in dominating nature. Though neither his first 
nor even his most important characteristic, it is, as it 
were, his most immediate one. It was the favorite theme 
of the Fathers of Antioch, and Claudel comments in his 
turn, “Nature must hear in the depths of her being the 
orders we bring her in the name of God.” Yet, though the 
idea is authentically Christian and biblical, it could not 
be fully exploited till man possessed the tool which 
science has now put in his hand.’ 

God said, “Subdue the earth.” This was done in simple ways 
by primitive peoples with primitive implements and agriculture. 
But man used his intelligence as well as brawn and discovered 
the wheel, lever, block and tackle, principles of pressure. Science 
began to aid man in fulfilling God’s command—not “science” as 
a superhuman absolute dictating to man, not a diviity, not a 
sacred cow, but, under God, an instrument of man’s intelligence 


7 Henri de Lubac, “The New Man,” The Dublin Review, CCXXI (First 
Quarter, 1948), p. 12. 
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or coping with nature. Steam and electricity, aviation and vita- 
mins, X-ray and atomic fission are products of science at the ser- 
vice of man. In obedience to God’s commission, God’s rational 
creature has used nature to conquer nature and, paraphrasing 
Claudel, to carry the word of God into the heart of the atom. 


BRINGS OUT THE GOOD IN MATTER 


Science works intimately with matter, which has been made 
holy and even salvific by Christ through His Incarnation and 
sacramental system. The heresy of Manichaeism declared that 
matter is evil, and the spirit of this heresy has been alive in some 
form in every age. Puritanism, for example, banished ceremonial, 
art, and beauty in its demand for a purely ‘spiritual religion. 
The Catholic Church has no sympathy with this contempt for 
matter. By the will of Christ, the Church gives matter a dignity 
and reverence far above its intrinsic value. God made matter 
good in itself; He united to it man’s spiritual soul. But then in the 
divine condescension of the Incarnation the Son of God elevated 
matter to incredible heights by joining it to Himself in the hypos- 
tatic union. Our Lord decreed that the normal channels through 
which the fruits of His Redemption are to flow to men are the 
sacraments, And each sacrament is a visible, material sign— 
water, oil, bread—which by the power and will of Christ causes 
the sanctification of souls when properly received. 

There is in the Catholic Church a wonderful respect for the 
things of nature, a fraternal charity—St. Francis of Assisi is our 
model here—for God’s lesser creatures, animate and inanimate. 
Color, sound, flowers, wood, wax, fire, oil, light, water, linen, 
darkness, gold—all have a part in the Church’s worship of God. 
An appreciation of the goodness and, as it were, the respectabili- 
ty of matter is essentially a Catholic attitude. 

Between this Catholic mentality and the spirit of science there 
is a natural congruence. For science not only deals with matter 
but generates a healthy respect for the world and material things. 
The scientist who approaches his work with seriousness, rever- 
ence, enthusiasm, and a certain awe is but a step away from the 
Church’s religious regard for God’s world. Thus science studies 
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can adumbrate and even corroborate the religious approach to 
nature. 


CONCLUSION 


We have listed some of the permanent humanistic values of 
scientific studies. Those who may be called utilitarians in edu- 
cational philosophy would have small patience with this outline 
of what they would call the useless values of science courses. For 
them the utility of science to the individual and to society in a 
technological age is central and sufficient. No other justification 
is needed. Any attempt to validate the presence of science in the 
curriculum on other grounds educationalists of this persuasion 
would deem an affectation, an example of cryptoaristocratic snob- 
bishness towards things practical. 

Such is not the case. Pacticality, immediate usefulness, is cer- 
tainly an important factor in determining the content of educa- 
tion. Where personal and direct utility is the controlling factor, 
however, we are accustomed to refer to the curriculum as voca- 
tional education as contrasted with liberal or general education. 
Vocational training, from trade schools to medical schools, occu- 
pies a respected position in the educational world. On the other 
hand liberal education does not preclude considerations of practi- 
cality. But the curriculum of liberal education is primarily chos- 
en in terms of what is good and true and beautiful as regards all 
men at all times; hence the word “humanistic” becomes a syno- 
nym for “liberal.” For this reason those who are engaged in liberal 
or general education should be aware of the humanistic values of 
science courses prior to and apart from the job-getting poten- 
tial of such studies. 


Elected president of the Mariological Society of Amer- 
ica last month was Rev. Eamon R. Carroll, O. Carm.. of 
the Carmelite Theological Seminary in Washington, D.C. 


The American Sociological Society chose Dr. Allen Spit- 
zer of St. Louis University as its new president at the 
society’s eighteenth annual convention in December. 


GROUP GUIDANCE IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Sister Bertrande, D.C.* 


it WILL PROBABLY NOT BE in the final polish we give 
our pupils in the elementary school, that polish that makes 
them shine in spelling contests and quiz tournaments, and gets 
them ready to become “A” students in high school, that we will 
reap the reward promised in Sacred Scripture to all those who 
instruct youth unto justice. The sad fact is inescapable that 
Johnny can be an “A” student and still be an unprofitable ser- 
vant, and Ellen may spell down all the schools in the city, yet 
turn out to be an unjust steward. 

This thought is not new to conscientious elementary school 
teachers; they well know that the formation of Johnny’s moral 
character is far more important than his report card, and most 
teachers worry more about Johnny’s conduct than they do about 
his grades. But in the hustle-bustle of crowded classrooms where 
diocesan examinations must be prepared for and passed, where 
altar boys must be trained, where the girls’ choir must practice, 
where fees must be collected, books sold, daily lessons planned 
and taught, parents pacified, if not completely consoled; where 
plays, pageants, processions, and parades must be organized—in 
a word, in the busy, overcrowded, hectic elementary schools 
today, a teacher raises grateful hands in prayerful thanksgiving 
if she just manages to get lessons taught, one day at a time, hop- 
ing that each lesson is permeated with at least a minimum of 
high ideals and holy ends to account for its being as part of the 
cause of Catholic education. 

“Where is the time to do more?” the teachers wail in anguish. 
Where, indeed! Yet, to assume that moral guidance will somehow 
find its way into the religion lesson, the language arts, arithmetic, 
and spelling, and that somehow our children “will turn out all 
right” through that admittedly powerful, though intangible, in- 
ee Bertrande, D.C., Ph.D., is dean of Marillac College, Normandy, 
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fluence we call “Catholic school atmosphere” is to woefully un- 
derestimate the damage done to every human being by original 
sin and to equally underestimate the strength of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. For that spirit against whom we are warned 
in the prayers after Mass each day, that spirit that wanders 
through the world seeking souls to devour, does not overlook the 
children in our keeping. 

If, through instructing youth, we would someday “shine as the 
stars” we must each day pray for the light that is in us all through 
the indwelling of the Spirit, to so shine on our pupils that they, 
from us, will learn how to walk in paths illuminated by grace. 
Then, since prayer, without good works is unavailing, we must 
add work to help our pupils see the good, and then, embrace it. 


THE NEED FOR SPECIAL GUIDANCE 


It is by reason of the very similarities as well as the 
differences in our children, that they have all need of moral, as 
well as intellectual guidance. The similarities are seen in the 
very nature of the child—his human nature. He is a creature, 
composed of body and soul, and made to the image and likeness 
of his Creator. But—and it is a truth born out in our daily 
dealings with every child—his nature has been damaged by ori- 
ginal sin. True, he has been redeemed by Our Lord Who died in 
order to restore him to grace, but the damage remains—and this 
is seen in all the disorderly manifestations of classroom conduct 
that irritate our souls, destroy our calm and turn us from peace- 
loving teachers into near nervous wrecks. 

We should think of this—of original sin—when we are harassed 
and beset by Tommy’s impudence and Joe’s clowning, and 
Mary’s laziness, and Rita’s sullenness. A swift reflection: “This 
is how Tommy (or Joe, or Rita) has been hurt by Adam’s weak- 
ness (or Eve's curiosity). It is my job to help him. How can I 
help him, . . . he is so irritating, so spoiled, so impossible!” Our 
Lord set us the example of how to go about repairing the damage 
dealt by original sin. Do you remember? He died. He suffered 
and died. And so we, too, suffer each day, and die a little, that 
these children in our care may have life—and have it more 
abundantly. 
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We think of this ruefully. But finally we agree. All right, we 
will try to help repair the damaged nature of our pupils; we will 
try to be patient. We will suffer, (we are used to it by now) and 
we'll die a little every day. In a few years it will all be over 
anyhow. But this mere resignation to a sad fate is passive. There 
must be positive action. Tommy and Joe and Rita and Mary must 
not be left the way they are! They must be guided out of disor- 
derly conduct into mature self-help towards strength and nobility 
of character. 

Very well, then (you say resignedly) we will have guidance. 

And you think of tests. You mentally weigh the relative merits 
of the California Personality Test over the Minnesota Mental 
Maturity; and vaguely you wonder if there isn’t a good character 
rating scale somewhere. Try the World Book Company, you 
decide. Or the Psychological Corporation in New York. 

Then you think of a desk and a chair. You will preside at the 
desk and Tommy will sit on a chair—while you “guide” him. 
(Well, there has to be counseling, doesn’t there? Don’t the two 
always go hand in hand? Techniques in Guidance. Techniques 
in Counseling. Begin with tests as a springboard for counseling. ) 
Then you think of time. When would be the best time to guide 
Tommy? Before school? (I'll never get him to come early.) After 
school? (Try to hold him.) Have to find sometime to talk to him. 
Well, if I can’t find time to talk to him, I can at least test him. 
So we settle for a testing program, and we call it guidance. 

We assure our superintendent of schools, our pastor, the parents, 
and all, that “we have a good guidance program” and we support 
that statement by telling Tommy’s IQ. We can give his grade 
placement as against his mental age; we can cite his achievement 
in elementary school subjects, and can name some aptitudes we 
discovered through testing. Maybe—without being too technical 
(not to say psychiatric )—we can tell how he interprets inkblots 
and snowflakes. We can even tell whether he prefers purple 
crayola to green. What more could guidance ask? 


PREREQUISITES TO GUIDANCE 


Let me tell you some of the prerequisites that good guidance 
asks of every teacher. 
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Understanding.—Children need a sympathetic understanding 
of their nature and of their needs. You have already gone a long 
way towards guiding Tommy when you understand that deep 
in his heart—as in the heart of Rita and Joe and Mary—there is 
a desperate need for the warm feeling of security that love and 
understanding give him, and without which he will never be 
his best self. It is when he feels insecure, when he doubts if he 
“really belongs,” when he wonders if you like him. Then it is 
that he is often rude, or surly, or lazy, or boisterous. The next 
time you feel like telling Joe he is a cocky little show-off, try 
telling him that you like him. “Joe, you are a really smart boy; 
you are a likeable fellow; I like having you in my room. It’s nice 
having you right over there by the window. Even when you are 
quiet, and studying your lesson, I know you are there. It makes 
me feel happy just to know that.” Watch his face as you tell him 
that, at the very moment he expected you to “holler at him” for 
being noisy. 

If you have a true understanding of children, then you know 
that all are alike in this: they want status, that sense of personal 
worth that your occasional approval and praise make them feel; 
they need to know that you are their friend as well as their 
teacher. 

They need to feel that you trust them, too. That you expect 
high things of them, but that you are always understanding when 
they fail to measure up to your expectations. They need to be 
certain that no matter how much you dislike some things they 
do, it is only the action you dislike—you still love and respect 

them. Give them this assurance and watch how it changes their 
conduct. Slowly, perhaps, because some children are slow to 
trust, and still slower to give their love. But when they do—well, 
you can make saints of them. 

Once children feel that you love them, that you trust them, that 
you respect them, your classroom troubles are over, as far as 
discipline is concerned. But this love must be an individual mat- 
ter. For, although these needs are common to all children, they 
want to feel that each is an individual with you, and not just “one 
of the class” or “one of the fourth or eighth, grade.” 


Empathy.—First, sympathy—meaning understanding—and sec- 
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ondly, empathy—the ability to put yourself in the child’s place. 
An understanding of child nature enables you to see that all 
children need certain limits set to their actions; it helps you to 
see the dangers of overpermissiveness. It alerts you to the knowl- 
edge that there must be discipline in all human life. But empathy 
will clarify your notions: you will not mistake discipline for force 
or adult control. There is always danger of our unwittingly im- 
posing our own ideas upon children, of releasing our own impulses 
and personal conflicts, in the name of classroom discipline. When- 
ever we are tempted to act impatiently, to scold, or to dominate 
a situation, we might profitably ask ourselves: “How would I 
feel if I were in this child’s place? Would I resent that manner; 
would I cringe at that tone of voice?” An honest answer to that 
question—in time—may save us many humiliating memories. 

Empathy—putting ourself in the child’s place—will enable us 
to help the child adjust harmoniously to his environment, learn 
how to control his anti-social impulses, and progress towards 
social adaptability and emotional stability. Sometime, someday, 
in meditation, or when you have time for a bit of introspection, 
just ask yourself: “What do I wish my teachers had done for me? 
What traits do I wish they had developed in me? What traits do 
I wish they had helped me overcome?” While some of us may 
wish they had required more study and seriousness of us, most of 
us wish that our teachers had, early in life initiated us into the 
art of getting along well with others, of friendly co-operation; we 
wish they had taught us how to recognize and kill budding 
prejudice, to be sensitive to the feelings and rights of others, to 
meet life’s daily demands with cheerfulness and courage. 

These are the traits we want to develop in our children, and 
guidance, in the hands of an effective teacher can achieve these 
goals; for the wise and intelligent teacher will focus on the need 
of adequate social living for her pupils, as well as on educational 
enterprise. 

And adequate social living can mean so many, many things. 
More and more we are coming to see the major part that a liberal 
education means in helping people to make satisfactory adjust- 
ment to adult life. The more complex our civilization becomes 
the keener becomes our need to know how to enjoy the simple 
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beauties of life, to know, once and for all, that the life of the 
spirit is our only true and lasting life, and that the end of educa- 
tion, of effort and of all our striving must be a noble character if 
we are to withstand the demands our hectic twentieth century 
life makes upon us. 

Now the tools given us—in the elementary school—for helping 
children to achieve maturity, are the same as they have always 
been, reading, language, the arts, mathematics, sports. In the 
long run, it is a question of philosophy and purpose—the “why” 
of our work; it is a question of method—the “how” of our work, 
the way we handle it in order to get the best results. Philosophy, 
purpose, and method—these are what make the difference. 

For it does make a difference, doesn’t it, whether the child is 
required, let us say, to read well in order to satisfy grade require- 
ments, or whether he is shown that the know-how of reading 
is for his own enjoyment and personal growth in ideals, informa- 
tion, and social progress? Wouldn’t there be a total difference in 
the atmosphere of a classroom where each child knew and was 
convinced that each lesson held intrinsic value for him as an in- 
dividual person rather than just as a member of the fourth grade? 
What a difference there would be in the lives of both teacher and 
pupils, and in their interpersonal relationships, if, instead of the 
ability to name the works of Gainsborough, da Vinci, Bonheur, 
the ability to glow over the Blue Boy, the Last Supper, or Deer in 
the Forest-Twilight were cultivated and prized by both. 

What exquisite guidance in the realm of lasting values does 
that teacher give who is rewarded less when her children are 
letter-perfect readers than when their young faces spontaneously 
light up in wordless appreciation of the surprising shades and soft 
coloring of words and phrases in a poem that she has just read 
to them, or which they have read for one another. 

This is guidace. The prerequisite is empathy—to know how 
a child feels inside, to know what delights him, what depresses 
him, and to be able to put yourself in his place. 


Can you cultivate the gift of empathy so throughly that you 
know exactly how a child feels each time he joyously succeeds in 
“having a pretty good day” which usually means a day wherein 
his lessons weren’t too bad, but wherein his social relations with 
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teacher and classmates was particularly satisfying? Good teacher- 
guidance brings this experience often to each little girl and boy 
in her grade. 

Good classroom climate.—The best possible guidance is done by 
example. There are so many things that must be caught because 
they simply cannot be taught in the usual way in which we trans- 
mit knowledges and skills. A spirit of kindness and unselfishness 
and co-operation is not a matter of rules and their applications in 
the same way as arithmetic and grammar. However, there is a 
parallel. The teacher who merely tells the class that a verb is an 
action-word will not have the same success as the teacher who 
allows the class to demonstrate active verbs. Imagine the interest 
and verve excited by such challenges as: “Tommy, you be the 
verb in this sentence and ‘act it out.’” In the same way, an act of 
kindness can be “acted out,” but if the teacher is quietly and 
unobtrusively “acting out” the virtue of kindness, understanding, 
cheerfulness all day long, power will go out from her, the guiding 
power of good example, the best teacher of all. 

The teacher who has sympathy for children, that is a deep and 
abiding understanding of their nature and their needs; the teacher 
who adds to this understanding, the virtue of empathy, that rare 
ability to not only know exactly how the child feels and thinks 
in most situations, but is able to leave her adult maturity for the 
moment and actually place herself in the child’s shoes, as it were; 
and finally, the teacher who creates in her classroom that happy 
climate that makes for good adjustment and harmonious growth— 
this teacher (whether she has ever taken a guidance course in 
college, whether she has ever administered an intelligence or per- 
sonality test, or ever called a child aside to give him individual 
counseling—or not) is giving the best kind of guidance a child 
can have. For this teacher possesses what it takes to be a guide 
of youth. 


SPECIAL GUIDANCE TECHNIQUES 


For the teacher with the basic prerequisites for good classroom 
guidance there is no question of complaining that she does not 
“ have sufficient time. She creates time; she sets aside one hour a 
week which she christens with a special name, the “conference 
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hour,” for example. The children come to look forward to it as 
their very own hour, in which they do something very special, like 
“talk about life, or art, or poetry—and the silent but often potent 
lessons they teach us if we have eyes to see and ears that really 
hear.” In a crowded classroom, this could well be a lost hour if 
not handled with intelligent order; but in the hands of a wise 
teacher, capable of directing without dominating the class, it 
can be a great boon. 

Organization of the conference hour.—The “conference hour” 
(younger children will probably prefer to call this their “cozy 
hour” ) corresponds roughly to the best practices in the high school 
homeroom period—if any school really indulges the “best prac- 
tice” and does not allow the homeroom period to degenerate 
into a mere half-hour where fees are collected, records handled, 
and announcements made. The conference hour should be the 
grade teachers special time for doing effective group 
guidance within the framework of her own classroom. The 
children help to organize and plan the program. From al- 
lowing them to express preferences as to “what we will do” one 
gains insight into their needs and problems. The teacher 
has only to say: “Each Friday we are going to have a conference 
hour, time to talk over and iron out our problems. Now this is 
Friday, and we are going to begin our hour. What shall we talk 
about first?” If no suggestions are forthcoming, nab your oppor- 
tunity to talk about what’s on your mind, because the opportunity 
may never come again; once the children get interested in the 
conference hour they will have—alas and alack—many sugges- 
tions, not all of them too practical! 

So you set discussion in motion by saying, “Well, did we have 
a happy week? Did any of us have a special problem? Or worry?” 
Silence, profound as the sea, with maybe an ill-concealed nervous 
snicker from a boy and a titter from two or three girls. Ignore 
these minor ripples. Continue: “Well, I have a problem. I will 
tell you about my problem and maybe you will help me to solve 
it. Now we are a fourth grade. Now, in fourth grade people are 
supposed to be fairly grown-up; you know, they have sense. Now, 
if I have some little people in my room who really seem to act 
like third-graders—oh, they are bright enough, and they know 
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fourth grade work—but they clown, and sometimes they show 
off; and I think this is, in some way my fault. I haven't helped 
them to be their age. I think maybe you could help me with this 
problem. This is my question: ‘How can I help little people to be 
sensible, so that everybody will respect them and have confidence 
in them?” 

There will be various responses: “Keep them after school.’ 
“Punish them.” “Tell them to mind.” But sooner or later a boy, 
or girl, grown thoughtful, will suggest: “Find out why they act 
foolish.” And there is your key. Find out why. The best guid- 
ance is based on finding out why. 

We need to know why this particular boy feels a necessity to 
impose his personality on others; we need to discover why this 
little girl feels a need to domineer, to be bossy and aggressive; 
we need to learn why Jerome is withdrawn into his own little 
world, and why Jeanette is sullen, or passive, or hostile. We need 
to know why the little girl in the front row is so conforming, so 
docile and submissive; why Theodore is impudent, a bully, and 
forever competing with you for the attention of the class. 

Often enough, a good testing program will help you to locate 
some of the difficulties, or at least, tests can serve as a spring- 
board for asking the right questions to elicit infomative answers. 
But adroit discussion in group guidance is essential. 

Children are frank by nature, and usually have simple, inquir- 
ing minds that go straight to the problem once they become in- 
terested in solving it. To such a problem as, “What makes some 
boys act like bullies?” you may well receive an answer like this: 
“Maybe his father bullies him” . . . or “Maybe his big brother 
bosses him around and he picks on a littler boy just to see how 
it feels.” Here is your miraculous chance to lead the discussion 
into practical and helpful channels. 

Role Playing.—Here is an opportunity to introduce a second 
technique into group guidance. Children love to play roles; they 
have been doing it since the time that Cain and Abel got a little 
too serious at it. Once discussion is under way, it is easy to take 
a cue, as from the conversation now in progress: “How does it 
feel to be picked on?” There will be many murmurs: “It don’t 
feel very good” or “It makes you mad.” Brightly, and helpfully, 
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you say: “Well, let us see how it looks to others—let us act out 
a situation wherein one boy picks on another in the schoolyard.” 


Very briefly you outline the scene: one boy in the play-yard 
always wants to be first; another boy challenges him—he wants 
to be first. The first boy gets mad and quits the game, andthen 
starts picking on a little fellow (who cannot fight back). With 
this mere outline, you call on members of the class to act out this 
situation. It will be done rather well, even at a first attempt; but 
these “scenes” get better and better as the children gain interest 
and confidence in acting them out. Follow each “scene” with 
a brief discussion. 

To the little boy who was “picked on”: “How did you feel, 
Ernest, when Robert was talking that way to you?” “Mabel, how 
did you feel as you watched the way Robert acted toward Er- 
nest?” As the questions progress you will someday elicit the re- 
sponse: “I don’t want to ever act like that toward anyone.” Then 
your guidance is well on the road towards reality. 


Sometimes reverse the roles, allowing the one who did the 
“picking on” to be the recipient of this treatment, so he will know 
how it feels. 


There are some pitfalls in the use of role-playing that should be 
assiduously avoided. It must be remembered that it is a tech- 
nique, a device to get profitable discussion started—it is not an 
end in itself. Hence, (1) all “scenes” should be brief, and always 
at the level of understanding of the group. (2) Guide the group 
away from personalities, or situations that would be too revealing 
or pointed. The object is to help—not hurt. You can do this by 
keeping the discussion on the roles played, and completely off 
the pupils who play them. (3) Resist pointing up the answers 
yourself; let the children find them themselves; self-help is the 
only true guidance. (4) Always ask the class, “Do you want to 
role-play this?” so that they will not think it is your idea, your 
way of putting one or two pupils on the spot. (5) Do not dominate 
the discussion: ask a question that requires thought and then 
wait, even though the ensuing pause be long, for the children to 
come up with the answer. (6) Time and patience and intelligent 
preparation for your discussion class will bear much profit. (7) 
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Don’t overdo it. The best technique is boring and unprofitable 
when, used too often. 


Role-playing may be used for several ends in classroom guid- 
ance: (1) to get discussion started, (2) to acquire insight into their 
own emotional and social problems, and into the same kind of 
problems within the class as a whole, and (4) to deal effectively 
with conduct problems that constitute a block to class productiv- 
ity. 

No story is so potent as the one “acted out”; no discussion is 
so challenging as the one in which certain situations are drama- 
tized, and certain characters impersonated. When this type of role- 
acting is engaged in, even the spectators are participants, and 
discussion is bound to become lively and meaningful. 

Socio-drama.—At first glance there is little difference between 
socio-drama and role-playing, except there is perhaps more 
“creativeness” in the former. Here is where you pay least atten- 
tion to the quality of performance, and maximum attention to the 
players themselves. You cast pupils into roles for which they 
seem least suited, but from which you want them to learn accep- 
table social behaviour. For example, the shy child takes the part 
of the aggressive leader, or bully; the “show-off” is cast in a 
humble, unobtrusive part. Thus each learns what it is like to 
lead and to follow. 

The conforming little girl who is “good” from no upright 
motive, but rather only from the fear of “making a mistake” or of 
displeasing teacher, is cast in the role of a pupil who gets into 
trouble, but learns from his mistake. Happy little girl if she 
learns that nothing really drastic happens from a poor little mis- 
take; maybe she learns in this way to have a common bond with 
some clumsy little pupil less perfect but far more lovable thar. 
she! 

Both role-playing and socio-drama offer good guidance tech- 
niques for helping children “act out” their enjoyment and ap- 
preciation of art, music, movies, good reading in fiction, bi- 
ography, and even in their regular studies. 

Try to visualize the interest in an art lesson, where one child 
impersonates an “expert” on Millet, for one example, and “lec- 
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tures” on Feeding Her Birds, The Angelus and The Gleaners, 
while another “expert” tries to show the superiority in color, light, 
and shade, as well as “story” of Reynolds’ Age of Innocence and 
Angels’ Heads. And what “guidance” towards the beautiful, and 
expression of the beautiful, does such a lesson contain! 

One could easily think up ways of using poetry, music, and in- 
spiring biography in similar ways; thus, during the “Conference 
Hour” discussion may sometimes center around truth and beauty 
(as well as goodness! ) and the steps we take in learning to love 
the worthwhile things in life. 


PHILOSOPHY UNDERLYING GROUP GUIDANCE 


It has long been an accepted fact that children tend to learn 
better in a group situation than by individual tutoring. The in- 
terplay of personal and inter-group relationships, the give-and- 
take of classroom living, the challenge and interest within hetero- 
geneous groups, the social and emotional gains far outweigh the 
advantages to be met with in individual instruction. Granted 
that some children need individual help in their studies and in 
their conduct problems, just as some individual children need 
special case work, or special diets, or special medical care, all 
profit much from the less intimate, or less personal, and therefore 
more objective experience that can be had only in a group situa- 
tion. 

And isn’t group guidance a more realistic approach to the whole 
subject of guidance? It is one way of insuring that all children 
receive their share rather than that only the irritating, the trou- 
blesome, or the delinquent child gets our attention. We know 
that we cannot find time for individual counseling, no matter 
how desirable that might be; but in group guidance, we can 
well achieve many objectives in social and moral education. And, 
no matter how well we teach the skills of arithmetic, spelling, 
and grammar, no matter how many “A” students we send forth 
to the high schools, only if we really, and truly, and under- 
standingly instruct youth unto justice towards his God and his 
fellowman, shall we shine as the stars. 


CHANGING PATTERN OF 
EDUCATION IN ITALY 


By Annamaria Granata* 


S INCE THE END OF THE WAR some rather significant 
changes have taken place in Italy in the field of education. 
Some of these changes have come about spontaneously, as a mat- 
ter of individual choice and under the pressure of economic need, 
while others have been government-induced. The two major 
changes that have taken place have been a shift away from tradi- 
tional patterns of education among the cultured classes and 
greater educational opportunities for the children of the lower 
middle-class, of artisans and peasants, with the emphasis above 
all on vocational schools that will teach them skills or trades. 

The shift away from the traditional pattern of education, away, 
that is, from the classical studies and the humanities, and toward 
science and specialization has been a phenomenon that has oc- 
curred spontaneously in the cultural classes. More and more 
Italian parents have, apparently, come to believe that specializa- 
tion and training for a profession offers their children better op- 
portunities for a livelihood and more and more students have 
succumbed to the prevailing climate of the times with its stress 
on experts and specialization. Oddly enough, this change in the 
cultural traditions of Italy has come at the very time when the 
humanities and general culture are returning to favor in the 
United States where, we are discovering anew that these are the 
studies that produce men of broad vision. 

CHANGES ON SECONDARY LEVEL 

In Italy, social and economic factors play a large part in deter- 
mining the student’s choice of studies. Where industry and 
commerce flourish, the orientation in higher education is predomi- 

* Annamaria Granata, M.A., now a candidate for the doctor's degree 
at Columbia University, was formerly regional specialist for Italy and chief 
of the Italian Unit of Audience Mail for the Voice of America. Data used 
in this article are taken from issues of Documenti di Vita Italiana, an Italian 
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nantly toward the physical sciences and engineering. But the 
trend away from classical studies becomes noticeable long before 
the student is ready to enroll in a university. In secondary schools, 
attendance at the classical lyceums has fallen off sharply in the 
post-war years. For instance, during the academic year 1950-1951 
there were only 87,989 pupils enrolled in the secondary schools 
offering programs of classical studies, as against 105,705 in the 
academic year 1946-1947. Since 1950-1951 the absolute number 
of enrolleees in the classical lyceums has increased but not in 
direct proportion to the increase in the number of those of an age 
to attend secondary shools. 

The low attendance at the licei classici, low, that is, as com- 
pared with the past, and with current attendance at other types 
of secondary schools, is to be attributed partly to the increase in 
the number of students attending the normal schools—and this 
despite the fact that the teaching profession in Italy is overcrowd- 
ed and as poorly paid as elsewhere. At the same time, technical 
and professional schools are enjoying an unprecedented popula- 
rity, especially in the more industrialized and the more commer- 
cially prosperous sections of the country. Between the academic 
years 1947-1948 and 1952-1953, attendance at these schools in- 
creased by 48.6 per cent, an increase that was unrivaled in any 
other branch of secondary education. These schools, which, as 
a matter of fact were instituted in 1932, serve a double purpose: 
they provide post-elementary education to those who do not 
wish to continue their schooling beyond the age of fourteen, to 
whom they teach a skill or trade. Such schools offer agricultural, 
industrial, naval and commercial courses, or they may teach arts 
and crafts. 


The government has encouraged attendance at the technical 
and professional schools for two good reasons. One is that skilled 
workers are needed at home, and the other is that it is far easier 
for skilled workers to emigrate than it is for the unskilled. And 
this is an important consideration for a country suffering from 
chronic unemployment and an excess of man-power. 

As the industrial centers and the more important commercial 
centers are located in the North, it is not surprising to find that 
approximately half of all the students attending professional and 
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technical schools are to be found in Northern Italy, while the 
percentage of students enrolled in this type of school decreases 
to only 8 per cent in the islands of Sicily and Sardinia. But it 1s 
important to note that between 1945-1946 and 1951-1952, the 
greatest increase in attendance took place in Southern Italy 
(144 per cent) and in insular Italy (135 per cent) while the in- 
crease in Northern Italy was only 69 per cent. Thus, while in 
absolute numbers, the North registered the largest number of 
enrollees, the percentage increase in the South and in the two 
islands was truly remarkable. As for the socio-economic back- 
ground of the pupils attending the professional and technical 
schools, statistics show that the largest number of them come 
from families of laborers or white collar workers, while only a 
relatively small percentage come from families of craftsmen, 
small land-owners, or shop keepers. 

As is to be expected, commercial and industrial courses are 
the most widely attended in Northern Italy, while in Southern 
Italy enrollment is highest in the industrial and craftsmanship 
courses. In insular Italy, agricultural courses have proved the 
most popular but naval courses are well attended, too. 

CHANGES ON UNIVERSITY LEVEL 

Another interesting change that has taken place in the field of 
education since the end of the war concerns the greater number of 
students who now attend the universities. Peak university at- 
tendance was reached in 1945-1946 but this was partly due to 
the fact that during the war secondary studies had been made 
a good deal easier than they had ever been in the past. Total 
enrollement in all Italian universities was 189,665 in 1945-1946 
while, for instance, in the pre-war academic year of 1936-37 total 
enrollment was only 71,512. While attendance has fallen off since 
1946, it has still remained high, though it seems to be declining. 
Thus, in 1951-1952 total enrollment reached 142,722, and in 1952- 
1953, 138,814. 

Part of the increase in university enrollment must be attributed 
to the fact that more women students are attending Italian uni- 
versities than ever before. In fact, while in the pre-war period 
the number of women attending Italian universities was barely 
15 per cent of the student body, today women account for 27 per 
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cent of the total enrollment. 

The shift away from the humanities became apparent in the 
immediate post-war years which saw a notable increase in the 
number of students taking their degree in science and in engineer- 
ing. This marked a definite break with the traditional pattern 
of the past in which degrees in law and belles-lettres predominat- 
ed. Law—it has always been, and still is, the easiest subject in 
which to get a degree in Italy—has made a come-back since then, 
but literature has not regained its former popularity, at least not 
with the male students, for women now constitute 67 per cent 
of all those enrolled under the faculty of literature. 

The academic year 1952-1953 will serve to give an idea of what 
young men in Italy are studying today. Duing that year approxi- 
mately three quarters of the male university students were en- 
rolled under four faculties: 24.2 per cent were enrolled under the 
faculty of law, 20.2 per cent were medical students, 15.9 per cent 
were economic and business majors, while 13.1 per cent were 
studying the natural sciences, physics and mathematics. On the 
other hand, women students tended to gravitate toward five 
faculties: literature and philosophy were chosen by 25.1 per cent 
of all women students, mathematics, physics and the natural 
sciences, by 20.9 per cent, education by 13.8 per cent, pharmacy 
by 11.7 per cent, and law by 10.4 per cent. 

The change in educational preferences that has taken place 
since the war is clearly revealed in comparing the graduating 
students of 1952-1953 with those of 1938-1939. In 1952-1953, 
science accounted for 23 per cent of the degrees awarded, law for 
20.4 per cent, medicine for 17.3 per cent, literature for 16.4 per 
cent, economics for 15.3 per cent, engineering for 7.6 per cent. 
But in 1938-1939, 26.6 per cent of all students had taken their 
degree in belles-lettres, 19.7 per cent in economics, 18.2 per cent 
in law, 15 per cent in science, 14.6 per cent in medicine and 5.9 
per cent in engineering. Thus, science, medicine and engineering 
have increased in popularity, while law, literature and economics 
have suffered a loss of popularity. 

WIDE EXPANSION OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Illiteracy, of course, has been one of the great problems in 
Italy, and one that has been long neglected. Since the end of 
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the war the Italian government has made a vigorous attack on 
this social evil and has promoted, with equal vigor, a program 
of adult education through the “Scuole Popolari, in an effort to 
raise the general level of education both in the towns and the 
rural communities. 

At the end of the war, there were some 80,000 unemployed 
teachers in Italy and some 6,500,000 illiterates who, having passed 
their fourteenth birthday, were no longer required to attend 
school. Both problems were met by instituting the Scuole Popolari, 
which gave work to unemployed teachers and provided opportun- 
ity for self-improvement both for the illiterate and or those who 
had had some schooling. The number of schools established in each 
province was in direct proportion to the number of illiterates. 
Courses were divided into three groups: Group A for the illiterate, 
Group B for the semi-literate, and Group C for those who wanted 
refresher courses in cultural and professional subjects. 


These courses proved so successful that by 1950-1951 the 10,950 
courses originally offered during the academic year 1947-1948 had 
more than doubled. Not all these courses were at the expense of 
the state. Many private organizations volunteered financial aid 
to promote what they considered a deserving cause that would 
ultimately benefit the entire nation. 

During 1955-1956 the program of popular education was furth- 
er increased and, among other courses, itinerant courses were 
provided for itinerant workers, 

The greatest number of students attending the Scuole Popolari 
are in the 12- to 20-year age group, with students from peasant 
families far outnumbering those from other socio-economic 
classes. 

To supplement the Scuole Popolari, reading centers have been 
set up. They have the task of keeping alive the desire for knowl- 
edge and of providing the means to satisfy it. These reading cen- 
ters, some of them are really bookmobiles, meet a long-felt need 
in rural centers where any type of reading matter is hard to ob- 
tain and in all centers where libraries accessible to the general 
public are lacking; there are many such centers throughout Italy. 
The minimum objective of these centers is to prevent a back- 
sliding into illiteracy, while the maximum objective is to stimulate 
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the desire for learning and self-improvement. But these reading 
centers do something more than provide books: they provide 
advice and supply information to adult pupils that will guide 
them in their work and in their everyday life. 


PROMISING RESULTS OF CHANGES 


It would be interesting, and, perhaps, not entirely useless to 
speculate upon the changes that will be wrought in Italy through 
the changes in education that have recently taken place. There 
may, perhaps, be a loss in the general quality of culture if the 
current emphasis on specialization and science continues. It is, 
however, surely a remarkable event that in a country so deeply 
steeped in the classical tradition, of which it is so intimately and 
intrinsically a part, the impact of industrialization and the need 
to keep pace with modern technology has made itself felt and 
sent young minds into paths that were heretofore largely neglec- 
ted. But, perhaps, even more remarkable will be the results of 
government and private action to combat illiteracy and to extend 
the advantages of education to those who for so long were under- 
privileged. Obviously, with an increase of literacy, with an in- 
crease of skilled workers, with more and more members of the 
lower classes training for jobs in industry and commerce, im- 
portant social changes will occur. Those who may decry the loss 
in the quality of education, should there be such a loss, might 
console themselves with the thought that social, economic and 
political advantages are bound to result from the changing pat- 
tern of education. It would seem safe to assume, if we take a 
broad and humanistic view of the situation, that the gains will 
outweigh the losses, insofar as the general welfare and political 
stability of the country are concerned. With greater educational 
opportunities, there is bound to be an increase in social mobility 
and it is one of the seeming paradoxes of political science that 
social mobility makes for political stability, whereas wherever 
there is social rigidity the danger of radical solutions to tense 
political situations is never absent. 

The democratization of education may not be an unmixed 
blessing. Education itself may not be the guarantee of democracy 
that it was once thought to be. And education will not solve 
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such problems as chronic unemployment. What education can do, 
is to create a more cohesive society by eliminating cultural 
disparities between social and economic groups. It can offer 
greater opportunities for self-fulfillment. It will make possible 
wider and more intelligent participation in the political process. 
Classes cannot be eliminated, but education, if it is worthy of the 
name, can lead to mutual understanding and to the solution of 
social and economic problems in the national interest. In short, 
education can bring about an increase in political maturity, And 
this is surely a benefit that outweighs the slight loss in the quality 
of education that might conceivably occur should the present 
trend continue in Italy. 


Whatever the consequences of these changes may be, they are 
interesting now as evidence that the Italian mentality is changing. 
It is becoming more closely attuned to the realities and needs of 
the twentieth century, and to democracy. 


Dr. Thomas H. D. Mahoney of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology was recently elected president of the 
American Catholic Historical Association. 


The Community Facilities Administration of the Federal 
Housing and Home Finance Agency in December approved 
a loan of $1,250,000 to the College of the Holy Names, 
Oakland, California. The college has a new campus, and 
the loan will be used to help build new dormitory and din- 
ing accommodations. 


New president of John Carroll University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is Rev. Hugh E. Dunn, S.J., a member of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at the University of Detroit. He suc- 
ceeds Rev. Frederick E. Welfe S.J., who died last August. 


Trinity College, Washington, D.C., will begin an “Amer- 
ican Studies” program next summer. Guest lecturers will 
offer courses for selected teachers of American history 
from schools in various parts of the country. The program 
is financed by a grant from the Coe Foundation. 


NEED OF NEW PERSPECTIVE 
IN TEACHER TRAINING 


By Sister Margaret Eugene, C.S.J.* 


| Repbinsye-isa FOR EDUCATION, as such, seems to be 
fast disappearing. The utilitarian view is permeating even 
the ranks of teachers. Such remarks as, “What will that course 
enable me to do?” and “A study of this subject will not be of 
any use to me in my field” are too common. 

Formerly, the teacher was a lover of wisdom. He studied a 
particular subject because, in itself, it was worth while. The 
very truth that it contained was sufficient reason for pursuing 
it. There are still teachers who have this attitude but they are 
in danger of diminishing and perhaps of disappearing. 

In the White House Conference on Education, it was urged 
that schools should seek to develop “intellectual curiosity and 
eagerness for lifelong learning.” The axiom, “One cannot give 
what one does not have,” applies here, as well as in any other 
circumstance. The teacher must be imbued with these qualities 
before they can be passed on to others. There must be an 
inclination for learning, an enjoyment of ideas and of study, if 
one is to be a good teacher. This has always been true. Chaucer 
indicated this type of enthusiasm as a praiseworthy characteris- 
tic when he said of the scholar, “and gladly wolde he lerne, and 
gladly teche.”. 

MASS EDUCATION AND MEDIOCRITY 


Very possibly, a true interest in learning has become sub- 
merged in mass education, which seems to be the source of a 
certain mediocrity fostering boredom and apathy. Mass 
education, in itself, is a good. It is a wonderful thing that every 
person in these United States, regardless of financial, social, or 
racial status, is entitled to an education. Opportunity is open 


® Sister Margaret Eugene, C.S.J., is on the staff of St. Joseph’s Academy, 
St. Louis, 
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to all but only the few recognize its value. Too many are merely 
marking time while occupying space in overcrowded classrooms. 
They are missing the point; they do not see the goal of these 
significant years. 

There is a possibility that this boredom and this apathy have 
roots in the elementary grades. The teacher who gives John and 
Mary reams of simple seatwork which they can handle easily, so 
that an uninterrupted period of time can be devoted to the slow 
learners, is not helping the situation. Peace and quiet reign in 
this classroom, it is true, but at a price. John and Mary have 
already acquired facility in handling this type of work. These 
youngsters have a high potential which demands guidance for 
fullest development. The teacher is in the key position; if he 
passes up this opportunity to challenge these young minds, he 
is, in a sense, failing them. 

A chance remark of an undergraduate student will illustrate 
another aspect of the problem: “How many hours did you spend 
on this assignment? Do you realize what you are doing to the 
rest of us? You are spoiling the curve.” This satisfaction with an 
ordinary level of attainment, as long as someone does not achieve 
to such an extent as to jeopardize the security of this level, is ac- 
cepted today. There seems to be a fear of over-achieving. The 
exacting teacher who sets a high standard and demands some 
measure of success from the students is most unpopular. He is — 
also too rare. If there were a greater concentration of this type of 
person on our faculties, a noticeable change in attitude would 
surely follow. 

In the modern fallacy that interest must precede effort, an- 
other facet of this problem is seen. The truth of the matter is 
that one of the fruits of effort is interest. The student who is 
striving to meet the challenge of a well-planned course will in- 
evitably do some research on his own which will give him that 
needed spark. The feeling of accomplishment in a difficult task 
well done has been the starting point of numbers of fascinating 
careers. 


BALANCE IN TRAINING PROGRAMS 
These things seem to point right back to the teacher. They 
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are his problems. They rest squarely on his shoulders. Emphasis 
has for too long a time been on what teachers are doing, rather 
than on what they are. Accumulation of credits in education and 
other fields, to fulfill requirements for state certification and ac- 
crediting agency approval, has entailed the sacrifice, to some 
extent, of the true meaning of education. There has been a great 
deal of repetition and overlapping in the education courses. Many 
of them have been highly impractical. Teachers have not been 
inspired. In the teacher training program, there is a great need 
for balance. 

A good general education, opening avenues to broader interests, 
would provide a stronger background than the present highly 
specialized training. Newman has said that all branches of 
knowledge are connected together, because the subject matter of 
knowledge is intimately united, in itself, as being the acts and 
the work of the Creator.1 He maintained too that in liberal edu- 
cation “a habit of mind is formed which lasts through life, of 
which the attributes are freedom, a eanenana calmness, mod- 
eration, and wisdom.” 2 

Currently, a course in communications has been introduced into 
the home economics education program at St. Louis University 
and has been well received. This type of offering, as well as 
others in art, history, and literature, would fit into any prepara- 
tory program. Supplemented with wide reading, growth would 
be continuous. From this reading and study, a wealth of illustra- 
tions and examples could be gleaned which would enliven 
teaching. 

A new perspective is the answer; resulting from better teacher 
training, it will dispel the utilitarian view of education from the 
teacher, first of all, and through his influence, from the student. 


A school building costing $1,000,000 to construct today 
would have cost $135,000 in 1913. 


1John Henry Newman, The my of a University (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1947), p 88. 
2 Ibid., p. 90. 
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AtrirupEs OF NEGRO CHILDREN TOWARD CHILDREN OF OTHER 
Races by Louise A. Mack, M.A. 


This dissertation was undertaken to ascertain the attitudes of 
Negro children toward children of other races. The attitudes were 
elicited by means of an attitude scale of opinions constructed 
according to the method devised by Thurstone. 


The subjects participating in the experiment were 400 sixth 
grade children in 8 elementary schools for Negroes in the District 
of Columbia. Data derived from the attitude scale were analyzed 
in order to determine the relationship between racial attitudes 
and such factors as sex, intelligence, place of birth, occupational 
status of parents, and section of the city in which the school was 
located. 


In general, the findings of the study indicated favorable atti- 
tudes toward children of other races on the part of the Negro chil- 
dren tested. They indicated a willingness on the part of the Negro. 
children to share their home lives, school lives, play activities, 
and their neighborhood facilities with children of other races. 
The factors of sex, intelligence, and place of birth did not seem 
to have greatly influenced the racial attitudes of the participating 
Negro children but occupation of the parent and school location 
did seem to have some influence on these children in forming 
their attitudes. 


Although the findings of the study are informative and in- 
teresting, they are not conclusive because of the limited scope of 
the scale used in the population tested. Further testing is recom- 
mended. 


* Manuscripts of these M. A. dissertations are on deposit in the library 
of The Catholic University of America and may be obtained through in- 
terlibrary loan. 
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Tue RELATIONSHIP OF E1cHtH Grape Puprts’ READING INTERESTS 
WITH INTELLIGENCE, READING ACHIEVEMENT, AND VOCABULARY 
by Sister Mary Imelda Lee, R.S.M., M.A. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the extent to which 
such factors as mental ability, reading achievement, vocabulary, 
and sex influence the reading interests of eighth-grade pupils. 

Intelligence tests and standardized achievement tests in reading 
and vocabulary were given to 184 eighth-grade boys and girls. 
Records were kept of their reading interests for a period of one 
year. Correlations were made between reading interests and 
each of the factors: I.Q., reading achievement, and vocabulary. 

The following conclusions were drawn from the study: (1) A 
pupil's I.Q. has a direct relationship to his reading interests. (2) 
Reading achievement influences the choice of subject matter for 
leisure reading. (3) Vocabulary has only a slight influence on the 
choice of subject matter. (4) The reading interests of boys are 
more varied than the reading interests of girls. 


GrowTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF LORETTO IN 
Missourt, 1823-1952 by Sister Madeline Marie Koch, S.L., M.A. 
This dissertation gives an account of the contribution of the 

Sisters of Loretto to the field of Catholic education by giving the 

history, growth, and development of their secondary schools and 

senior college in the state of Missouri from 1823 to 1952. 

During a period of 129 years the Sisters of Loretto established 
in Missouri 13 academies and a senior college and conducted 3 
parochial high schools and 1 diocesan coeducational high school. 
While all the schools in this study have not been permanent, the 
Sisters of Loretto have blazed a trail for future developments 
in education and have helped to lay a solid foundation of Chris- 
tian education in Missouri. 


A Survey oF TEACHER Oprntons REGARDING IN-SERVICE COLLEGE 
CoursEs TAKEN BY SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS by Sister Mary 
Celine Hynes, R.S.M., M.A. 

Many religious teachers in the Catholic secondary schools of 
the United States must, of necessity, complete graduate work by 
means of in-service courses. To ascertain the attitudes of Catholic 
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secondary-school teachers enrolled in in-service courses a ques- 
tionnaire was prepared and distributed throughout 44 states to 
225 religious teaching in the secondary schools. Sixty-one per 
cent responded to the questionnaire. 


The results of the investigation showed that 79 per cent of 
the teachers felt that they were fully qualified to teach their as- 
signed load on the secondary level. Eighty-five per cent of the 
respondents expressed approval of workshops conducted during 
the summer as a means of practical in-service assistance. The 
most gratifying section of the survey was found in the expres- 
sions of approval of the courses taken on an in-service basis. 


Tue Causes AND Errects OF THE “Dixon Case” by Sister Clare 

Mary McGee, S.B.S., M.A. 

In 1947, a group of 28 citizens residing in the neighborhood of 
Dixon, New Mexico, brought suit against the School Board of 
the State of New Mexico in protest against the teaching of reli- 
gion in the public schools of that state. This dissertation presents 
the remote and immediate causes and the effects of that case 
which is known as the Zellers vs. Huff case, but it does not at- 
tempt to review the court proceedings which took place during 
the hearing of the case. 


The final decision was handed down by the State Supreme 
Court in 1951. The judges ruled that religious could be employ- 
ed to teach in the public school classrooms but could not wear 
the religious garb while doing so. This ruling, which resulted in 
the withdrawal of all religious as teachers from the public schools, 
was followed by a rapid expansion of the parochial school system 
and a corresponding decline in the public school enrollment in 
the area concerned, namely, the Archdiocese of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. The number of Catholic parochial schools increased 
from 21 in 1948 to 47 in 1954; the enrollment increased from 6,456 
in 1948 to 14,380 in 1954. 


Other pertinent questions which arose as a direct result of the 
case, such as the providing of free textbooks and transportation 
for parochial school pupils are discussed in the dissertation. 
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A Strupy OF THE SIGNIFICANCE TO EpUCATIONAL COUNSELING OF 
THE Scores ON Test B or Work-Stupy SKILLS IN A CATHOLIC 
by Reverend Jerome G. Gerum, M.A. 


The purposes of this study were to determine by use of the 
Test of Work-Study Skills (Form N) of the Iowa Every-Pupil 
Tests of Basic Skills the extent to which the work-study skills in- 
volved in map reading, the use of references, the use of an index, 
the use of a dictionary, and the reading of graphs, charts, and ta- 
bles were possessed by certain freshmen and senior students in a 
selected high school; to determine from an analysis of the test 
scores the need for remedial work; and to make an evaluation of 
the usefulness of the test for educational counseling in a Catholic 
high school. 

An analysis of the scores made by 253 freshmen and 188 seniors 
revealed that in grade equivalents the freshmen were a little 
more than a year and a half behind their actual grade placement 
while the senior’s average achievement was approximately two 
years below their actual grade placement. Remedial work in the 
area of work-study skills is indicated and recommendations for 
a remedial program is given in the dissertation. 


Tue EpucaTioNAL ConTENTS AND IMPLICATIONS OF THE INstITU- 
TIONEs OF Cassioporus by Reverend John T. Desmond, S.S., 
M.A. 

Using the critical edition of Mynors and the subsequent trans- 
lation by Jones of this sixth century work, the investigator sought 
by careful analysis of the text to bring to light the educational 
value of this work of Cassiodorus. 

The work is divided into two books: one on Divine Letters; 
the other on Secular Letters. The importance of the first book 
of the Institutiones lies mainly in its author’s insistence on the 
need of preserving the works of the past for posterity. Of similar 
import is the invaluable catalogue of references or what would 
commonly be termed a bibliography of works written prior to 
the sixth century. 

The second book of the Institutiones treats, in some detail, 
the seven liberal arts in an individual manner. It was intended 
for use as a textbook in the various arts. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Catholic University summer workshops will begin June 14 and 
end June 25. This year’s workshop plan, as announced Jast month 
by Dr. Roy J. Deterrari, director of the University’s workshops, 
is organized around teaching-learning problems which may be 
common to more than one level of schooling. For example, there 
is to be a workshop on “Art for Christian Living” under the di- 
rection of Sister M. Joanne Christie, $.N.D., which is designed 
for administrators and teachers from elementary to college level. 
The workshop on “Speech Correction in the Special Education 
Program,” to be directed by Sister M. Cyprian Spradling, 
Ad.PP.S., is, according to the announcement, “for speech ther- 
apists, administrators, teachers, parents, and others interested 
in the speech handicapped child or adult.” Of interest to music 
teachers in both the elementary and the secondary school will be 
the workshop on “Music Skills,” which will be directed by Dr. 
Richard H. Werder. Special attention will be given to teaching 
piano and strings and to conducting. Liturgical music at the 
secondary level will be emphasized. 

Geared to the problems of college counseling but containing 
much of interest and value to secondary school counselors is the 
workshop on “College Counseling and and Testing,” which Dr. 
Deferrari will conduct. Administrators and teachers in schools of 
nursing education and nurses in service will be offered an oppor- 
tunity to focus their attention on the treatment, prevention, and 
rehabilitation of the mentally ill in the workshop on “Teaching 
and Implementation of Psychiatric-Mental Health Nursing,” 
which will be directed by Mary Redmond and Margery E. Drake, 
both of the faculty of the University’s School of Nursing Educa- 
tion. 

The widespread area of interest considered in the planning of 
each workshop provides for comprehensive treatment of its 
problem, not only through variety in the formal lectures but also 
through exchange of diverse points of view in seminar discussions. 
Workshop participants know how monotonous, tedious and 
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course-like workshops with narrow fields of interest can get. 

Also announced last month was the University’s eighth annual 

Minor Seminary Conference, to be conducted May 17 through 
19. The director is Rev. Cornelius M. Cuyler, S.S., dean of St. 
Charles College, Catonsville, Maryland. As in recent years, at- 
tention in the Conference will be focused on curriculum prob- 
lems at the high school and junior college levels, with special em- 
phasis on modern languages and natural sciences. 
Free courses for sidewalk superintendents will be provided 
again this summer at The Catholic University. Excavation for 
the foundations of the University’s new physics building began 
last month and work on the expansion of Mullen library by the 
completion of two wings is about to start any time now. Sum- 
mer session classes start July 1. By that time, it is promised, the 
noisy part of construction will be finished, and students will be 
presented in peace and quiet a daily demonstration of the silent 
skill of modern construction. A very special feature of CU’s sum- 
mer attractions will be the erection of the Shrine’s great dome. 
Of course, there will be classes, too. Reservations should be made 
early. 

The new five-story physics building will feature 6,550 square 

feet of laboratory space for advanced research, as well as space 
for classrooms, for the preparation of laboratory materials, for 
a library, and for offices of administration and guidance. The 
additions to the Mullen library will increase its stack capacity 
to 509,000 valumes and its open shelf capacity by 55,000 volumes. 
Other new facilities include nine seminar rooms and several 
divisional reading rooms. 
Eight Brazilian directors of social service schools visited the 
National Catholic School of Social Service of The Catholic Univer- 
sity last month. They participated in conferences with the faculty 
and observed classes and seminars. Brazilian schools represented 
by the group are members of Associacao Brasiliera des Escolas do 
Service Social, which corresponds to the former American As- 
sociation of Schools of Social Work. The visitors are on a three- 
month tour of the United States, sponsored by the International 
Co-operation Administration. 


Good teachers without able administrators will only half fill 
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the bill the demand on higher education the future is bound 
to bring, said Dr. Earl J. McGrath, of the Institute of Higher Edu- 
cation at Columbia University, when he addressed the annual 
meeting of the Association of American Colleges, in Philadelphia 
last month. It is feared that the current emphasis in higher educa- 
tion on meeting shortages in the teaching and research areas may 
obscure the need for competent executives in colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Reliance by college professors on the lock-step instructional 
devices of lectures, recitations, papers, and examinations was 
attacked by Dr. Clarence Faust, president of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation. He urged 
that colleges attempt to create intellectually adventurous stu- 
dents and that students be given more independence and more 
responsibility through reduction of the hours of formal instruction 
required in a course. Dr. McGrath suggested that for superior 
students the eight-year high school and college program be con- 
densed into six years. Two other program speakers recommended 
that the present four-year liberal arts college be reorganized on 
a three-year basis. The coming tidal wave of enrollments, ac- 
cording to Dr. Faust, far from being a misfortune, might prod 
many institutions into correcting long recognized weaknesses in 
undergraduate education. President A. Whitnep Griswold of 
Yale University decried the neglect of the liberal arts in American 
colleges, pointing out that in 1955 only 26 per cent of all male 
graduates majored in the liberal arts and sciences. 


Hungarian refugee scholarships offered by Catholic colleges 
totaled 165 last month. Eighty colleges and universities re- 
sponded immediately to an appeal for scholarships issued late in 
December by Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director of the 
Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Of the 165 full scholarships, 102 are for women, 57 for men, and 
6 for either men or women. Fordham University offered twenty 
scholarships, the largest number made available by one institu- 
tion. 


By the first of the year, some five hundred refugee students 
had arrived in the United States. Most of them are men. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Two summer institutes for science teachers in secondary 
schools, among several being sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation, this year, were announced last month. One for 
chemistry teachers will be held at Saint Louis University from 
June 17 to July 29. The Foundation’s grant of $26,000 to the 
University provides living expenses for thirty teachers at the 
rate of $75 per week, plus $15 per week for each dependent, to 
a maximum of four. Additional allowances for traveling expenses, 
tuition and other fees are provided. The University’s Institute 
for the Teaching of Chemistry, founded in 1950, was one of the 
first comprehensive programs established for the training of 
science teachers by correlating the fields of science and educa- 
tion. Applicants for the National Science Foundation fellowships 
at Saint Louis need not be candidates for a degree. The Univer- 
sity, however, gives credit for the program. 

In co-operation with the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, the 
National Science Foundation will sponsor an institute for sec- 
ondary school teachers of the physical sciences at the Special 
Training Division of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
from July 29 to August 23. Forty-eight science teachers will be 
accepted for participation in the institute, and each participant 
will be awarded a stipend of $300. In addition, a dependency 
allowance of $60 per dependent (up to $240) and a travel allow- 
ance of 4 cents per mile (up to $80 for the round trip) will be 
available to all participants. The institute is designed to provide 
teachers with up-to-date reviews of scientific developments, to 
improve their subject-matter competence, and to strengthen their 
capacity to motivate student interest in science. No formal grant 
of academic credit is made by ORINS for attendance at the in- 
stitute; participants may explore the possibilities of such ar- 
rangements with individual universities. 

Application blanks and additional information may be obtain- 
ed by writing Dr. Ralph T. Overman, chairman, Special Training 
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Division, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, P.O. Box 117, 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Aplications must be accompanied by a 
letter of endorsement from a responsible official of the appli- 
cant’s school. The dead line for return of applications is April 1. 


Fifty mathematics teachers in secondary schools in fourteen 
Western states will be selected this spring for a summer fellow- 
ship program, designed to improve the teaching of mathematics, 
which is being sponsored by the General Electric Company at 
Stanford University. Some 250 other teachers in 24 other states 
will be supported by General Electric in programs sponsored by 
the Company in other universities. The Company pays all ex- 
penses, including transportation, board and room, tuition, and 
fees. Instruction in these programs will begin late in June and 
last six weeks. For further details interested teachers should con- 
tact the General Electric Company. 

A pension plan for lay teachers and other lay employees has 
been inaugurated by St. Xavier High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
According to the plan, lay teachers, clerks, maintenance and 
cafeteria workers contribute 5 per cent of the gross amount of their 
pay checks, and the school matches their contributions. To set 
the plan in motion, the school contributed $42,000 to cover the 
premium costs for the employees’ past service. The pension is 
based on 1 per cent of the average annual earnings of the worker 
for a ten-year period prior to retirement, multiplied by the num- 
ber of years employed. 

A campus-type secondary school is the latest addition to the 
growing system of secondary schools in the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis. Named in honor of St. Thomas Aquinas, the new insti- 
tution will have seven separate buildings, spread over a fourteen- 
acre, and resemble a college campus. When completed the school 
will accommodate 1,800 pupils. The units to be constructed this 
year will house 1,000 pupils and will cost $1,700,000. 
Adolescent girls’ interests and aspirations are analyzed in a 
report of a survey conducted by Miss Dorothea Sullivan, vice 
president of the Girl Scouts of the United States and a member 
of the faculty of the National Catholic School of Social Service 
of The Catholic University of America. Miss Sullivan presented 
the report, which is the first part of a two-part study and con- 
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tains results of interviews with nearly two thousand girls, to 
Marion B. Folsom, secretary of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, last month. 

The report's findings will prove interesting to guidance coun- 

selors. One-third of the girls, for instance, wished to get a col- 
lege education. The report notes that this percentage is much 
higher than the percentage represented by the number of the girls 
now in college. Most of the girls said they wanted to continue 
their education and then work for a time before marrying. The 
majority of the girls thought it necessary and legitimate for their 
parents to make rules for them. Sixty per cent of the girls over 
sixteen thought the disadvantages of “going steady” outweighed 
the advantages. 
Departmentalizing instruction before secondary school is not 
favored by the results of a study reported in the December, 1956, 
issue of The School Review. In an article, entitled “Effective- 
ness of Departmental and Self-Contained Seventh- and Eighth- 
Grade Classrooms,” Monroe L. Spivak, after describing his study 
in detail, conludes: “. . . children who had been in a departmental 
setup in the seventh and eighth grades did not do better, academ- 
ically and with regard to school adjustment, when they reached 
the ninth grade, than did their matchees who had been in self- 
contained classrooms in the seventh and eighth grades.” 

Moreover, the report presents evidence to show that children 

from self-contained seventh- and eighth-grade classrooms did 
better by statistically significant afnounts in some areas: “They 
did better academically; they made more friends by the end of 
the first term; they reported fewer school problems by the end 
of the first term; and they were referred for advice and correction 
less frequently than their matchees.” 
North Central Association’s 1955-56 list of accredited secondary 
schools shows that of the 360 private schools accredited, 265 are 
Catholic schools. There are approximately 1,000 Catholic secon- 
dary schools in the region. In all, the list includes 3,328 schools. 
As reported in the October, 1956, issue of The North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly, the average enrollment of the accredited 
schools was 556 pupils. Fifty-nine per cent of all the schools 
were four-year schools; 52 per cent had periods of 55 minutes 
or more; pupil-teacher ratio ranged from 14 to 1 to 30 to 1. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Teaching a second language in the elementary school is not in 
accord with research in human growth and learning, asserts 
Anne S. Hoppock, assistant director of New Jersey’s elementary 
education program. Miss Hoppock hesitates to accept completely 
the outcomes of research as final authority because research often 
proves that the same language practice is simultaneously advan- 
tageous and disadvantageous. In her opinion bilingualism in 
young children tends to retard the learning of the mother tongue. 
“Children in a spirit of play respond to the learning of the vo- 
cabulary of a foreign language just as they enjoy the lingo of 
‘pig Latin.’ But the program serves no genuine need of children. 
Real motivation—that is, the need to communicate, is lacking,” 
she states. In the elementary grades, children are better off for 
having informal meaningful experiences with several languages 
in the setting of the cultures involved than to be given formal ins- 
truction in one language. 

Older children learn a foreign language more rapidly than do 

younger ones, Miss Hoppock believes. The childhood years may 
have the advantage of linguistic flexibility but the late high 
school and college years are the period of greatest learning ability 
in general and are closer to the time of the possible use of the 
foreign language. 
True picture of Bay City teacher-aide experiment was recently 
delineated by Paul W. Briggs, superintendent of Bay City public 
schools. Superintendent Briggs commented that up until now 
Bay City officials have expressed no opinions on the significance 
of the experimentation. He regretted that outsiders have been 
making some sensational claims about the program either as a 
panacea or a calamity, and that too often these judgments have 
been made without proper observation or study of the experiment 
itself. 

After four years of experimentation with the use of teacher 
aides in several of the classrooms in Bay City, Briggs reported: 
“It [the program] has been succcessful. It is our belief that the 
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quality of education has been maintained in the experiment at 
a comparable level to the general program in the Bay City 
public schools. We have found that not only is it possible to 
maintain a good program of academic achievement but also, in 
the less tangible area of child growth and development we have 
been able to attain very satisfactory results.” 


Only one of five children enrolled in the elementary schools 
of Brazil remain in school until they reach the fifth grade. This 
is the last year of elementary school, and the one in which the 
pupils are prepared for the selection examination required for 
enrollment in junior high school. So writes Dalilla Sperb, public 
school supervisor in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, in the December, 
1956, issue of Teachers College Record. The census of 1950 in 
Brazil showed that of its population of almost fifty-three million 
inhabitants, approximately nineteen know how to read and write. 

Miss Sperb attributes this high percentage of illiteracy to sev- 
eral shortcomings in the present educational system of Brazil. 
First, there is an insufficient number of public elementary schools. 
The lack of transportation and communication which literally 
isolates many communities also contributes to illiteracy. Even 
if the State wished to open a school in these areas, no teachers 
are willing to accept a position under such circumstances. Third- 
ly, the poorer classes have enjoyed very little culture and do not 
appreciate the value of schools. As compulsory education is not 
yet effectively enforced, parents may or may not send their 
children to school. In some industrial areas a child may stay 
away from school for the simple reason that he has to take his 
father’s lunch to the place where he works. Lastly, 100,000 more 
teachers are needed as well as an improved program of teacher 
education. 


Good teaching in art today does not consist in the precise fol- 
lowing of a list of steps by teacher and pupils, but rather means 
general guidance and direction by the teacher who provides 
sufficient art materials and ample assistance. The class is not 
teacher-controlled in the sense of her dictating “Step 1,” “Step 2,” 
“Step 3,” etc., but is, rather, self-directed with a genuine desire 
to accomplish some known goal. 
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This is the answer of Jack Burgner, assistant professor of Art, 
University of Oregon, to the question, “What is effective art 
teaching in the elementary classroom of today?” To Burgner, 
current art instruction has reduced the emphasis on skills and 
highlighted the end product. The teacher is more concerned 
with developing a person and not an artist. The final outcome 
is the direct result of the individuality of the child. It is the re- 
sult of a desire on the child’s part to carry through his own idea 
rather than of detailed directions from the teacher. Thus, as- 
serts Burgner, rewarding elementary art experiences result from 
having a reason for the experience and not from the sale of busy 
work. 


Use of human figure drawings for the study of personality was 
extended to the drawing of a group to reveal the structure of 
the group and the individual’s adjustment to it by A. P. Hare 
of the National Institute of Mental Health, Washington, D.C. 
The Draw-a-Group Test was designed to differentiate the status 


of the individuals in a group from leaders through followers 
to isolates. In an exploratory study reported in a recent issue 
of The Journal of Genetic Psychology, 166 first-, second-, and 
third-grade children from ten different classes were given the 
test. The subjects used crayons and 18” by 24” paper to draw 
a picture of the group they like to play with best on the play- 
ground doing the thing they like to do best. The names of the 
children in the order in which they were drawn and the story 
of each picture were recorded. 

When the teachers’ rankings of the classes from leaders to 
isolates were compared with the author’s rankings based on the 
pictures, a significant average rank correlation of + .52 was ob- 
tained. When only the extremes of each class ranking were con- 
sidered the average rank correlation was +-. 62, an increase which 
is significant. The results thus support the hypothesis that a 
child’s drawing of his group is related to his position in the 
group. 


Elementary schools need male teachers on their faculties. This 
statement was expressed by James Cole in a study for his doc- 
toral project at Teachers College, Columbia University. The male 
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teacher, in the opinion of Dr. Cole, has a vital role in elementary 
schools and can offer distinct advantages to children, schools, 
and the teaching profession. A combination of men and women 
on an elementary-school faculty provides for a more normal en- 
vironment. A school staffed almost entirely by women may lead 
to the misconception by youngsters that scholarship is exclusively 
a feminine virtue. Men have a unique capacity for offering a 
concept of manliness and a masculine ideal for both boys and 
girls, as well as for providing a father substitute where necessary. 

The common practice of employing men for upper grade teach- 
ing only is supported more by tradition than on any psychologi- 
cally defensible grounds, Dr. Cole stated. He also noted that 
the approximately 88,000 men teachers in the public schools re- 
present nearly 13 per cent of the total number of teachers in the 
country. This figure indicates that male teachers have more than 
doubled since the war. 


Most nglected and least effectively taught subject in the 
curriculum beyond the primary grades is handwriting, Luella 
Cole of Berkeley, California, maintains. She recommends that in 
Grades Four, Five, and Six pupils receive regular, short, well- 
motivated drills, constantly accompanied by diagnostic explana- 
tions and completely divorced from any pressure for speed. 

According to Cole, a common shortcoming of penmanship in- 
struction in the lower grades in an overemphasis upon manuscript 
writing. If this type of writing could be continued indefinitely, 
its introduction would be more defensible. However, the per- 
manent use of printing has at least three limitations. It is, in 
general, a somewhat slower mode of writing than cursive. Se- 
condly, because of its imitation of book printing, it tends to be 
written vertically—a characteristic which is not in itself objec- 
tionable but which contributes to the slowness of its production 
for most right-handed people. Lastly, its use leads to the intro- 
duction of misleading spaces within words because pupils have 
grouped their letters in clusters of two or three but have not pro- 
perly grouped all the letters within an entire word. Cole believes 
that since manuscript writing cannot be continued with an ex- 
pectation of satisfactory permanent results, it is best never to let 
it become established. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Fourteenth U.S. Commissioner of Education in ninety years 
was sworn in December 20, 1956. He is Lawrence G. Derthick, 
since 1942, superintendent of public schools in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. As commissioner he succeeds Samuel M. Brownell who 
resigned the position, September 1, 1956, to become superinten- 
dent of public schools in Detroit, Michigan. Tennessee has sent 
the United states two commissioners of education. The first was 
Philander P. Claxton, who served under President Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Question of welfare benefits for nonpublic school pupils came 
up in at least five states in the past two months, New York State 
Education Commissioner James E. Allen ordered three West- 
chester Country communities to pay for health services given to 
children from their areas who attend St. Joseph’s school in Bronx- 
ville, New York. In 1953 the New York Legislature made it ob- 
ligatory for home districts to pay the costs of health services for 
children attending private schools outside their home districts. 

In Pequannock, New Jersey, where earlier this school year a 
few citizens protested the presence of statues in classrooms given 
free by the pastor of a Catholic parish to the local public school 
board to help alleviate overcrowding in the public school, was the 
scene of another protest last month. This time a few taxpayers 
want the service of a nurse being provided by the local township 
for Holy Spirit School discontinued. They contend that the cons- 
titutions of New Jersey and the United States are being violated. 
The township attorney denied that the nurse’s service is illegal 
and declared: “The service is offered in the interest of public 
health and does not tend to promote any particular religion.” 
The service costs about 10 cents a week per child. 

The Wisconsin Industrial Union Council, in December at its 
annual convention held in Milwaukee in December, passed 
unanimously a resolution condemning the refusal of welfare 
benefits to parish and private school children as an invasion of 
freedom of conscience. The resolution pointed out that the Bill 
of Rights of the Constitution gurantees the rights of conscience 
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by forbidding Congress to abridge the free exercise of religion. 
It deplored “discrimination against a parent or child because of 
religious belief” as an invasion of the right of freedom of cons- 
cience” and declared that “discrimination in the form of econo- 
mic and tax penalties for the exercise of religion is an invasion of 
conscience.” The CIO Council delegates went on record “in full 
support of the Christian American philosophy that every Amer- 
ican child has a constitutional right to share in state, county or 
city financial grants for bus transportation, school lunches and 
free text books.” 

Wisconsin’s newly-elected attorney general, Stewart G. Honeck, 
has been asked to rule on the constitutionality of a proposed or- 
dinance for the town of Ashland which calls for the appropria- 
tion of $3,610 for bus service to nonpublic school pupils. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court in effect ruled again last 
month that the state’s Public School Code does not authorize giv- 
ing nonpublic school pupils transportation in public school buses. 
In a 5 to 1 decision, the court refused to review an Allegheny 
Country Common Pleas Court decision which ruled against rides 
given to parish school pupils in Robinson Township. The court 
noted in its decision that in 1947, in a case involving Kennett 
Township Board of School Directors, it ruled against transporta- 
tion of nonpublic school pupils in public school buses. 


In their appeal of the case, parents of Catholic school pupils 
noted that a state constitutional provision says that no money 
raised for the support of public schools shall be used to support 
sectarian schools, but they argued that since the school buses in 
the township did not depart from their ordinary routes to pick 
up nonpublic school pupils, thus costing nothing extra, these 
pupils could be legitimately transported. The court termed this 
argument “irrelevant” and said that the school code settled the 
matter. The dissenting judge quarreled with the court's quash- 
ing of the appeal and also said the majority erred in not dealing 
with the state constitution’s relevancy to the issue. 

In Vermont, a state senator announced plans to introduce a 
bill which will call for “mutual co-operation” of public and priv- 
ate schools in transporting pupils. State Senator H. Crawford's 
measure would compel public and privately-supported school 
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buses to pick up pupils along their routes regardless of the schools 
these pupils attend. In the last legislative session a bill to permit 
transportation of private school pupils in publicly-financed buses 
was defeated. 

Federal funds for education have shown a general tendency to 
increase, in spite of the fact that in 1954-55 the Federal Govern- 
ment in spending $1.6 billion to support 81 programs for educa- 
tional services spent less than half of what it spent for 41 such 
programs in 1948-1949, according to the authors of Federal Funds 
for Education, 1954-55 and 1955-56, the latest of Office of Educa- 
tion biennial bulletins. In a brief publication that summarizes 
the biennial bulletin, entitled Summary of Federal Funds for 
Education, the authors point out that for the steady, continuing 
programs of aid to education, as distinguished from programs 
that might be classified as emergency or temporary, Federal funds 
have definitely increased. 

In an announcement of the new biennial bulletin in School 
Life for January, 1957, it is stated: “Programs that (1) provide 
education for dependent children overseas, (2) assist in the build- 
ing and operating of schools in federally affected areas, (3) oper- 
ate public schools on sites of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
(4) survey school plant facilities, and (5) provide for State and 
national education conferences—these have combined to make 
substantial increases in Federal funds for elementary and secon- 
dary schools and are much responsible for the fact that Federal 
aid at tht level increased from $129 million in 1946-47 to $537 
million in 1954-55.” 

Interesting facts on teacher preparation are presented by T.M. 
Stinnett of the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards in an editorial, entitled “The Teachers 
College Myth,” in the December, 1956, issue of The Journal of 
Teacher Education. Publicly controlled institutions of all types, 
including state teachers colleges, prepared 66.5 per cent of all 
elementary school and secondary school teachers completing prep- 
aration in 1954-55 while privately controlled institutions prepar- 
ed 33.5 per cent of them. Private liberal arts colleges and univer- 
sities prepared 31.6 per cent of these teachers, while public and 
nonpublic teachers colleges prepared only 20.4 per cent of them. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue PsycuovocicaL Basis or Epucation by E. A. Peel. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. vii + 303. $6. 


The past year has seen a surprising number of new texts in 
educational psychology, all surprisingly alike. This one is in- 
teresting in the conflict it seems to suggest in its author. Profes- 
sor Peel (head of the Department of Education at the University 
of Birmingham) often comes close, on an emprirical basis, to the 
Christian viewpoint on man; but he seems committed to a con- 
trary philosophy. 


Peel notes, for instance, that man 
seems alone in his capacity for conceptual thought, for 
holding beliefs and attitudes and for entertaining and 
putting into practice such complex ideas as duty, for- 
giveness, and ambition. He seems alone in his ability to 
introspect and observe the workings of his own soul. 


The unique mental entity which lies at the basis of all 
this complex activity is his self, or, as psychologists often 
call it, his ego. (p. 72) 

Score a point for man! Peel also distinguishes between the 
Scholastic concept of faculties and the later “mental muscle” 
psychology (p. 106). Score a point for truth! He seems content 
to go along, however, with Hilgard’s and Tolman’s explanations 
of “insight,” which are connectionistic and take no note of the 
abstracting process. Score a point for mechanism! Yet in his 
treatment of the child’s intellectual development, Dr. Peel speaks 
of perception which is “purely intellectual and independent of 
the accidence of spatial and material limitations.” (p. 171). Score 
a point for the intellect! 

On the question of transfer, the author declares it is “only pos- 
sible when there has been active structuring of insights and .. . 
the carry-over of learning from one field to another is an example 
of the principle of transposability of insights.” (p. 67). Aristotle 
and Hilgard must split this point between them, because of the 
way Peel treats “structuring of insights.” 
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It would seem that this writer is spiritualistic whenever he 
thinks for himself and mechanistic when he falls back upon the 
mainstream of contemporary psychological theory. All-in-all, 
this is encouraging. 

This volume devotes more of its space to learning theory than 
is usual in introductory texts. This may be just as well, since 
educational psychology is primarily the psychology of learning— 
as is, perhaps, all psychology. The book is well-written within its 
lights. For the Catholic teacher, however, there are better texts 
available. 

Rosert B. NorpBERG 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, edited by Mary Irwin. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1956. 
Pp. xiii + 1,200. $12.00. 

This, the seventh edition, lists 969 accreditied universities >nd 
colleges, 12 of which appear in this volume for the first time, 
having been accredited since the 1952 edition. Brief information 
on 2,016 accredited professional institutions in 23 fields is also in- 
cluded. 

Under each institutional listing are such titles as: admission 
and degree requirements; fees; scholarships, fellowships, and 
other forms of financial aid; faculty distribution by instructional 
area; housing; size of library and of special collections; ROTC; 
enrollment; calendar; address; and the names of the principal ad- 
ministrative officers. 

A descriptive background summary of education in the United 
States has been prepared by Lloyd E. Blauch, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Higher Education, United States Office of Education. 
Subjects covered are: elementary and secondary education in 
the United States, evolution of higher education in the United 
States, administration and support of higher education, students 
and student services, higher education programs, and the federal 
government and higher education. To this list Kenneth Holland, 
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president, Institute of International Education, has contributed 
a chapter on the foreign student in the United States. 

Among new features are: a graduate work section listing areas 
in which master’s degrees are awarded and a study of doctor's 
degrees granted by 159 universities and colleges in the period, 
1948-1955. Walter C. Eells, noted educator and writer, was re- 
sponsible for the comprehensive report on recent developments 
in the doctoral degree program. 

Of special interest to the Catholic reader, in addition to the 
individual listing of accredited Catholic universities and senior 
colleges, are the references to the National Catholic Educational 
Association and The Catholic University of America and a list of 
Catholic theological schools. 

Among helpful features are: a section on the meaning of aca- 
demic costumes, a list of degree abbreviations, an index of insti- 
tutions, and a general index. This work should be looked upon 
as a companion study to the current edition of American Junior 
Colleges which has also been published by the American Council 
on Education. 

This directory and statement of information is recommended 
for: parents; college and university registrars, deans, and libra- 
rians; and high school principals and counselors. Overseas educa- 
tors, cultural officers of the United States Government abroad, 
and information staff members of foreign and _ international 
government agencies in this country should find the volume in- 
valuable. 

GrorcE F. Donovan 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
AMERICAN JuNIOR COLLEGES, edited by Jesse P. Bogue. Washing- 

ton, D. C.:; American Council on Education, 1956, Pp. xi + 584. 

$8.00. 


In this volume are listed 531 accredited junior colleges, 51 of 
which are appearing in the handbook for the first time, some of 
them newly established—mostly public colleges—some of them 
newly accredited. This edition, the fourth, is published, as previ- 
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ous editions have been, by co-operation between the Council and 
the American Association of Junior Colleges. It is a companion 
work to American Universities and Colleges also published by the 
American Council on Education. 

Information under each individual college listing includes: 
accreditation status, history, school calendar, admission and 
degree requirements, forms of student financial aid, staff dis- 
tribution by academic degree and sex, curricula offered, enroll- 
ment, number of graduates, number and geographical distribu- 
tion of foreign students; library collection and budget, a descrip- 
tion of the buildings and grounds, address of the institution, and 
the names of the principal administrative officers. 

Summary statements on the history and present status of junior 
college education have been prepared by specialists. The subject 
areas and their authors follow: types of junior colleges, Lawrence 
L. Bethel, president, Fashion Institute of Technology, New York, 
N. Y.; development of the junior college movement, C. C. Colvert, 
professor of education, University of Texas; the legal status of 
American public junior colleges, §. V. Martorana, specialist for 
community and junior Colleges, United States Office of Educa- 
tion; accreditation of junior colleges, Harry E. Jenkins, president, 
Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Texas; present trends, Jesse P. Bogue, 
executive secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges; and 
a chapter on regional accrediting agencies furnished by officers 
of the groups concerned. 

A detailed appendix contains statements of information on the 
American Council on Education and the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. In addition there are exhibits on junior college 
enrollments, curricula, ROTC units in junior colleges, institutions 
classified by denominational control or relationship, and institu- 
tions added, dropped, or renamed since the 1952 edition. There 
are eight tables concerned with junior college enrollment, legisla- 
tion affecting junior colleges, and regionally accredited institu- 
tions arranged by states. 

Completing the book are: a foreword by Arthur S. Adams, 
president, American Council on Education, a preface by the 
editor, a general and an institutional index, and lists of tables and 
appendices. 
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The directory is recommended for secondary school principals 
and senior class advisers, college and university admissions of- 
ficers, and parents. 

GerorcE F, Donovan 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


Tue THREE DIMENSIONAL Man by A, M. Sullivan. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, 1956. Pp. 297. $4.00. 


The author of this work is director of public relations and ad- 
vertising for Dun and Bradstreet and associate editor of that firm’s 
Review and of its Modern Industry. He is also a recognized poet 
with some eleven volumes of verse to his credit, with the romance 
of American business as his most frequent theme. In this work 
he considers the role of the liberal arts in an age of specialization. 
It is the author’s contention that modern business management, 
in being called on “to select and promote men to positions requir- 
ing perspective, understanding and sympathy,” is searching more 
and more for the three dimensional man who has the depth of 
culture as well as the reach of talent and scope of experience to 
serve in important assignments. He further characterizes the 
complete specialist, who is the opposite of the three dimensional 
man of broader culture, as “a well informed moron.” It is the 
author’s further opinion that the latter’s complete devotion to his 
speciality is a self-imposed tyranny and goes against a natural 
attraction he had in his earlier years for the arts. The man of 
highly specialized education may apparently make more rapid 
rise in the beginning but later it is the man with broad cultural 
interests who is recognized for his potentials of highest leadership. 

This study offers proposals for enlarging a business leader’s 
interests through a better use of leisure time and the cultivation 
of a historical perspective on contemporary affairs. Suggestions 
are also made for the deepening of one’s appreciation of artistic 
values and the spiritual approach to personal problems. It is 
insisted that there is nothing in the nature of business procedure 
that of itself tends to cut men off from the broader enjoyment of 
life’s possibilities even while the danger in that regard is recog- 
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nized in contemporary departmentalization and assembly-line 
production is admitted. The author's very candid criticism of the 
cultural shortcomings of today’s business executives does not, 
however, make him pessimistic in view of the natural attractive- 
ness of the potentialities of the three dimensional man. Here 
indeed is a brilliantly written work that should be just what the 
doctor should prescribe for quite an army of well-known and 
highly regarded Americans. 

Cartes A. Hart 
School of Philosophy 
The Catholic University of America 


TRAINING THE Backwarp CuiLp by Herta Loewy. New York: 

Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 166. $3.75. 

In Training the Backward Child Herta Loewy shares her learn- 
ings of the past four years with parents and teachers of retarded 
children. She stresses particularly the need for considering per- 
sonality development. She recognizes the difficult attitudes 
peculiar to each parent and also those difficulties which are 
common to specific age levels. While she does not pretend to 
know all the answers, she has some valuable suggestions which 
should contribute to solutions. Among her most definite sug- 
gestions is the recommendation that the retarded child should be 
institutionalized at an early age. However, she also advocates 
such perfect co-operation and collaboration between the school 
and the home that the child will also enjoy a normal, happy 
home life. 

The retarded and slow-learning child learns in exactly the 
same manner as the normal child does. However, these children 
need better teachers, teachers who desire a challenge to their 
ingenuity. Miss Loewy meets this challenge over and over again 
in her section on the educational needs of the retarded. She 
suggests changes in method and procedure which she has found 
useful. As Father Flanagan is associated with the idea that no 
boy is really bad, Miss Loewy holds that no child is really in- 
educable. We, as teachers, have not found the correct approach 
to those individuals whom we label as failures. We need a vari- 
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ety of procedures to meet the needs of such individuals. On the 
other hand we must be sensitive to the ability of the child and 
use just the right challenge avoiding pressure and tension. 

The best medical assistance she considers vital and essential. 
She also places much importance on diet, even suggesting the 
possibility of the control of “bad days” of a youngster by supply- 
ing plenty of red meat, green vegetables, and fresh fruit. There 
are specimen diets which should be valuable for all children. 

Teachers will find a wealth of specific procedures in the form 
of games, artistic activities, drills, speech exercises and poems. 

The style is free and readable for the layman. There are a few 
spots, however, where references to the author’s earlier work 
The Retarded Child make it somewhat difficult to follow. 

Sister M. Gratia 
St. Patrick’s School 
Hartford, Connecticut 


How To Pian ror CoLLece AND WHat To Do Wuen You Ger 
Tuere by John W. McReynolds. New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter, Inc., 1956. Pp. viii + 136. $1.95. 

In the words of the author himself, “The whole purpose of this 
book is to prepare the student to get the most he can out of 
college.” The more he knows about the system, the better the 
student can concentrate on the learning. If high school pupils 
would learn to read college catalogues intelligently they could 
save themselves two years of shopping around for the right col- 
lege. 

Principals, guidance counselors, parents, and students will find 
this cleverly written book informative and stimulating. It is ob- 
vious that the author enjoyed writing each line of this handy 
volume, and in consequence the reader imbibes a full measure of 
college spirit, warmth and enthusiasm. Clarity is the essence of 
the author’s success. McReynolds knows college problems and 
shows the college student how to tackle them. He has translated 
technical, academic language into everyday speech. His under- 
standing of youth, and his desire to make young men and women 
appreciate a college education is accomplished by the simple 
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technique of instructing. At the same time the author injects a 
certain amount of quiet humor into the procedure. 


The student is introduced to a vocabulary that is unique in 
college life, in Chapter II. Other sections teach the new student 
how to interpret a college catalogue. Scholarships, student aids, 
military service, fraternities, sororities, and high school trans- 
cripts are treated in simple terms and in logical sequence. 

SisTeR ALICE JOsEPH, O.P. 


Siena Heights College 
Adrian, Michigan 
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GLU-PENS 

End messy paste pots and sticky fingers 
with the new cm. Papers Glu- 
Penned together take up only one fourth 
the file space as papers attached by old 
methods. The papers cannot get sep- 
arated in the file Reomepsdathehe papers 
cannot “creep” in between. This is a 
rea] tool—not a toy or a gadget. It is 
indispensable on your desk, in your clip- 
ping room, etc. For special introductory 
offer, write to: J. S. Selden, Jr., President, 
Glu-Pen Corp of Virginia, P.O. Box 502, 
Hampton, Va. 


GUIDE FOR TOASTMASTERS AND SPEAKERS 

The New Guide for Toastmasters and 
Speakers, by Herbert V. Prochnow has 
recently been published. This guide 
includes nearly 100 sample introductions 
by experienced toastmasters, and sample 
responses by noted speakers (President 
Eisenhower, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, 
Dorothy Thompson, etc.), along with 
more than 2,000 stories, quotations and 
anecdotes. Here’s a treasury of original 
ideas and practical aids to spark your 
speeches—kindle your audience’s enthu- 
siasm. Contains more than 500 quota- 
tions, under alphabetical headings. 
Published by: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


CAMPUS CHEFS 


Your student Food Service can be as 
simple as .. . A-B-C. Without cost or 
obligation, if you would like to discuss 
your Food Service Program, write to: 
Campus Chefs, Inc., 125 Broad St., Eliza- 
beth, N.J. 


CHORAL ROBES 

At all occasions, your School Choir, en- 
robed in colorful fabrics by Moore, adds 
an impressive note of beauty. These new 
fabrics are woven from color-locked 
Chromspun yarn for life of the fabric, 
and are guaranteed colorfast to light, air 
impurities, perspiration, cleaning, moths 
and mildew. Write to E. R. Moore Com- 
pany, Fabric Selector SR24, 932 W. 
Dakin St., Chicago 31, Il. 


PERSONALIZED RING BINDERS 


Redi-Record Products Company is 
featuring ring binders, desk pads, and 
photo albums, personalized with your 
school name and furnished in your school 
colors. And ideal gift for those at home. 
Write for complete School Catalog to: 


Redi-Record Products Co., 598 Broadway, 


New York 12, N.Y. 
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HUMAN EVOLUTION—1956 

Human Evolution—1956, with Ap- 
pendix, The Present Catholic Attitude 
Towards Evolution, by Rev. J. Franklin 
Ewing, J.S., Ph.D., Professor of Physical 
Anthropology at Fordham, has just been 
published. This authoritative article 
should be of particular interest to all 
Catholic students and educatozs. Order 
from: Anthropological Quarterly. The 
Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington 17, D.C. 
SECRETARIAL CAREER GUIDANCE BOOKLET 

New career guidance help in the form 
of an attractive 16-page booklet, fust 
published by the Royal Typewriter 
Company, is now availabie to young 
students who are trying to decide wheth- 
er or not they should pursue a 
secretarial course. This booklet, You... 
As A Secretary, covers the “specifics” of 
secretarial work in its various aspects. 
Copies are available without charge to 
guidance directors and business educa- 
tion departments for distribution to 
students interested in a secretarial career. 
Requests should be directed to: School 
Dept., Royal Typewriter Co., Port Ches- 
ter, N.Y. 
JUVENILE COURTSHIPS 

The article on Juvenile Courtships, 
which appeared in the March 1955 edi- 
tion of The American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, has now undergone its sixth 
reprinting. This educational article was 
written by the Very Reverend Francis 
J. Connell, C.SS.R., of the Department 
of Sacred Theology, The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. Write to: The American 
Ecclesiastical Review, 620 Michigan 
Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 


MOBILE LADDER TRUCK 

The new M-4 Mobile Ladder-Truck, an 
important aid in reducing overhead main- 
tenance costs has been introduced. 
Lighter and smaller than its companion 
model, the Safe-Lad is designed for use 
in the 7 to 11 foot overhead maintenance 
zone of commercial buildings, schools, 
hospitals, etc. Used for the cleaning of 
windows, blinds, transoms, and for the 
maintenance of lights, Safe-Lad locks 
automacically and provides guard rail 
protection so that both hands are free. 
Constructed of steel, this new model has 
four steps, and an overall height of 55 
inches with guard rail down. For litera- 
ture, write to Safe-Lad Mfg. Co., 1001 
S.E. Morrison St., Portland 14, Ore. 
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NEW MUSIC SERIES 


JUSTINE WARD 


MUSIC CHART, First Year (new edition) $16.00 
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MUSIC TWO—Look anp Listen (for children) $1.25 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA 


LAW REVIEW 


THE LAW REVIEW OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA is a comparatively new publication, voicing the School 
of Natural Law Jurisprudence in America; scientifically and sys- 
tematically appraising and evaluating current trends in the legal 
ordering of the United States. 


The LAW REVIEW includes leading articles, timely comments 
and case notes by lawyers, staff and student body of the Law School. 
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Compiled and printed by the 
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paper, the type is clear, well-marked and with ease. Clear and detailed exp!anations 
easy to read; word divisions at end of of the Rubrics of the Mass enable one to 
lines rarely occur. The cover is black with understand every action and motion of the 
cold lettering and design. Priest at the altar. 

e 
A complete Sunday and Feastday Missal, The entire text is reviewed accordiny to the 
the “Saint Anthony Sunday Missal” inc'udes new Liturgical changes of the Church which 
the Feasts of Corpus Christi, Sacred Heart became effective January Ist 1956. 
of Jesus, Christ the King, Immaculate Con- 
ception, Assumption, Saint Joseph, Saint me 
Francis of Assisi, All Saints; Mass of Al! No. 2000/1 Leatherette binding, round cor- 
Sou's, the Nuptia! Mas3, plus the Mass and ners, gold design and letter- 
Novena to Saint Anthony of Padua, Con- ing on front cover, cut flush, 
fessor and Doctor of the Church. red edges .... $0.55 

Black imitation Leather bind- 
The text of every Mass Proper is complete ing, round corners, design 
—thus eliminating the distraction of con- and title in gold lettering on 
tinual turning of pages. Simple and direct front cover, gold edges, silk 
page references to the “Ordinary” enable bookmark $1.50 


THIS NEW MISSAL NOW AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE CHURCH GOODS DEALER 
54-60 LAFAYETTE ST. 


NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO., Inc. yew york 13, N.Y. 
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of Sey An anthology of prose and 


poetry for teachers of young children which completes Faith and 


Freedom Literary Readers . . . 


Grade 4 A Book of Gladness 
5 A Book of Kindness 
6 A Book of Valor 
7 A Book of Fortitude 
8 A Book of Friendliness 


See these books at the NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION meeting in Milwaukee, Wis., April 23-26, 1957 


Ginn and Company 
HOME OFFICE: Boston SALES OFFICES: New York 11 
Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 


Everything for the _ =e 


TRAVELER TRACKS RIGGING 

STAGE CURTAINS SCENERY 
CYCLORAMAS PAINTS 

SPOT LIGHTS BRUSHES 

BORDER LIGHTS STAGE HARDWARE 
FOOTLIGHTS COSTUMES 
FOLLOW SPOTS MAKE UP 
SWITCHBOARDS GELATINE 

SOUND EQUIPMENT SOUND EFFECTS 


WORKING MODELS 
CONSULTATION 
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THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE | 
45 WEST 46rn STREET NEW YORK CITY-36 CIRCLE 5-5870 
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Robes for 
Confirmation 


MOORE Confirmation Robes 
save money for each family 
by removing need for new 
clothing. Since all appear ap- 
propriately alike, no youngster 
“out-fashions” another. No fam- 
ily feels embarrassed. 


White, wpe Robes with Scar- 
let collars and beanies for girls. 
Scarlet Robes and ties for boys. 


MOORE Renta! Service is 
quick, efficient and available 
on short notice. Write for all 
details and Catalog CC17. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Av., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
932 Dakin St. Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 N. Allesandro St. 

Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Also makers of Choral Robes, Gym 
Suits for Girls and Graduation 
Caps & Gowns 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY 


—OCTOBER 1956— 


HUMAN EVOLUTION 
1956 


with APPENDIX 


THE PRESENT CATHOLIC ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS EVOLUTION 


by J. Franklin Ewing, $.J., Ph.D. 


Father Ewing is Professor of Physical 
Anthropology at Fordham. This authoritative 
article should be of particular interest to 
all Catholic Students and Educators. 


58 pages, 5 figures 
Price $1.00, postpaid 


(Discount on orders of 10 copies or more) 


Order from: 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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